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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETIES. 



Gentlemen, 

In presenting the following pages to jou, and 
throngli you to the Public, the Author congratulates himself on the 
happy selection of his patrons — gentlemen to whom he can dedicate, 
with such entire satisfaction, hb humble and feeble effort to advance, 
if possible, the interests of Life Assurance among all ranks and classes 
of society. 

Cloxinected as you are with the management and o{)erations of 
these Taloable institutions, and being thoroughly conversant with 
the doctrines and principles on which they are based, you cannot 
but take a lively concern in whatever has a tendency to promote 
their success and prosperity ; nor can you fail to lend your ready 
assistance to any attempt, however feeble, that may be put forth for 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. 

The subject in question, as you are aware, is utterly devoid of the 
channs of novelty, and, consequently, possesses few attractions to 
awaken curiosity, or engage the admiration of the great mass of the 
people. Hence the necessity that some suitable plan should be 
adopted, whereby the importance of the subject might be brought, 
more than ever, to bear upon the hearts and consciences of the in- 
dustrious classes, for whom this Essay is chiefly designed. 

The plan he purposes is simple in its detail, and easy to be ac- 
compUsbed; andj itith your co-operaUon, may Am i^\2A^x%*^ \&»^ 
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signally sacceflsftil. Let **The Agent*t ABsUtant" be taken 
sent, with instructions, to yoor various agents in town and couni 
for circulation among your respective policy-holders, and those 
their friends who have not yet resolved to become such. 

Were this suggestion carried out in right earnest, a better 
quaintanoe with the principles and benefits of Assurance wc 
speedily be diffused throughout the land; and many, who h 
hitherto been ignorant and indifferent, would doubtless be inda 
to avail themselves of the numerous advantages which the sys: 
of Assurance is so well calculated to afford. 

In throwing out this hint, the Author is sensitively alive to 
delicacy of the position he has assumed, in appearing thus to ^ 
an undue prominence and importance to his effort, greater than 
merits can possibly deserve. The only apology he can now offer 
that he is not aware of the existence of any other treatise on 
subject, of a popular character, so free from partiality, unbiassed 
principle, unfettered in sentiment, and suitably adapted for gene 
circulation. 

How far he may be correct in the opinion his has formed, m 
be left for you to determine. In consigning the Mlowing Essay 
your care and protection, the Author entertains the fullest confide) 
(whatever its own merits may be), that nothing will ibe wanting, 
your part, to render it as extensively useful as the impVortance of t 
subject demands ; and should it ultimately prove to hWe been, 
the smallest degree, serviceable in advancing this desiVable olj( 
his aim will be gained, and his labours abundantly rcwarfled. 

I am, Gentlesien, 
With every sentiment of respect. 

Your humble and obedient servaPpt 

GILBERT Cu] 
Glasgow, 20ih August^ 1852. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTEODTTCTION. 

" Princes and peers may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath hath made; 
Bat Life Assurance, noble, great, and grand, 
Shall pour its blessings over many a land : 
Believe the wretched, dry the orphan's tear, 
And the sad mourning widow's heart shall cheer. 
Aid tjien the cause— so glorious in its aim — 
Do good by stealth, and Uush to find it fame." 

I CEBTAIKLT confess that it is with no small degree of 
reluctance I venture upon the performance of a task, 
wluch I have voluntarily imdertaken, notwithstanding 
my inability to do that justice to it, which the nature and 
importance of its claim imperatively demands. 

The diffidence and timidity of which I complain may 
readily be accounted for, when it is considered that there 
are hundreds of talented and well-educated individuals, 
who have been officially connected with Life and Fire 
Insurance Institutions nearly the whole oi XJafeVt ^jfe^kccka 
'^nrjbo have, as it were, been cradled m \iie\t "^^t^ ^3S^^ 
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2 UWm A88I7RANGE. 

grown with their growth, and strengthened with tb 
strength — fianiliarly conyersant with their history, pri 
ciples, operatbna, and progress; but who, possess! 
these qualifications and advantages, have failed to coi 
before the public as their defenders or advocates. Wh 
such individuals have deemed it prudent to keep in 1 
background, well does it become me to approach 1 
undertaking with fear and trembling. 

It is one thing to be the persevering, patient, and : 
defatigable in-door official; but it is more onerous a 
difficult to occupy the position of a popular champion 
to explain the nature, illustrate the principles, descr 
the operations, enforce the claims, and demonstrate ' 
value and usefulness of Life and Fire Assurance Assoc 
tions, and to do this in a manner and style in ev( 
respect adapted to the taste of the general reader. 
must be regarded, however, as the duty of every man, 
whatever sphere or position of life Providence may hj 
placed him, to do what he can for the amelioratioB 
society; and however feeble may be the talents vi 
which any particular individual is intrusted, yet ev 
man has it in his power to do something, and that soi 
thing, whether it be great or small, ought to be do 
in order to help forward and advance, as much as 
him lies, the grand physical, temporal, and moral ( 
vation and improvement of his fellows; and it will 
no excuse or palliation of his neglect of duty, if 
refuses to become a hewer of wood, or a drawer 
water, because he is not able to contribute of his sil 
and gold. 

It ought to be impressed on the mind of every c 
that it is not so much the gifl;, as the manner and sp 
with which it is presented, that is either pleasing 
aoceptable. 
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^With these views and feelings, I have been encouraged 

to throw my mite, however small and insignificant, into 

the treasury, trusting it will be received in the spirit 

with which it is given, and ultimately that it may prove 

to have been not altogether worthless or improfitable. 

I should be very sorry if any were led to believe, firom 
the foregoing remarks, that comparatively few have 
written on the subject of life Assurance. This is not 
the case ; for many valuable volumes of practical treatises 
have been printed and published within the last twenty 
years: these, too, by gentlemen peculiarly fitted, by great 
natural ability, intense study, and patient research, for 
such a work. To their laborious exertions we are chiefly 
indebted for many of our most useful instructions in the 
principles, theory, and practice of Life Assurance ; and 
it is not too much to say, that much, very much indeed, 
of the success and prosperity which have attended the 
operations and progress of the whole of our venerable 
establishments, may be attributable to the teachings of 
these master-minds. 

But however valuable these treatises may be in them- 
selves, and however necessary and indispensable to the 
directors, actuaries, secretaries, and agents of Life As- 
surance Societies, yet they do not come within the range 
of the general reader, nor are they at all considered 
interesting to the great mass of the commimity who 
really avail themselves of the advantages of these societies 
by becoming holders of policies; and much less useful 
Are they to the great bidk of the industrious classes, who 
have scarcely patience to glance over the ordinary tables 
that may be attached to any prospectus placed in their 
hands. Something less complex and statistical, and 
more plain and demonstrable by simple argument and 
lively illustration — ^which, while it instructs, will amuse^ 

i 



4 LIFE ASSURANCE. 

while it exposes the folly and evil of inditference 
neglect, will excite to the performance of duty 
promptitude and delight, is what is required for 
working classes, — a genuine popular essay, popula 
every sense of the word, applicable for the fireside, 
workshop, the factory, the farm-yard, by the roacL 
as well as on board a steam-boat, or inside of a i 
class railway carriage. This, then, is the scope 
design of the present essay; and in endeavourin< 
reaUse this object, I shall avail myself occasionally ol 
assistance of those who have gone before me, when 
their observations or views appear to be more suit 
than my own. 

It will be necessary, before I proceed further, to i 
that it is neither my intention, nor would it suit 
present object or design, to draw invidious compari 
between one class of offices and another. It is no 
me to determine whether the oldest established, 
middle-aged, or those of a more youthftd descrip 
are the best, the safest, the most wealthy, and ougl 
be the most extensively patronised. As little do 
concern me to know, which of the societies are cons 
ted on the proprietary, mutual, or mixed principle ; 
still less do I care to ascertain, whether this office oi 
other has based its rates of premiums on the statis 
calculations of Dr. Price of Northampton, Dr. Hays 
of Carlisle, or any eminent statistical authority of 
Continent. With these, and a hundied other quest 
which have been, and still are, the subject of much 
troversy and diversity of opinion, I have nothing no 
do ; these I leave to be discussed by abler pens 
mine. Suffice it to say, that it is with the princip 
Assurance itself I have now to do ; its nature, c 
bilities, advantages, and peculiar and admirable ads 
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tion to meet the wants and necessities of every section of 
the community ; and above all, to awaken, if possible, 
a livelier interest on the subject, in order that this may 
lead to a higher appreciation of the numerous benefits 
which it is calculated to aJBTord to the great mass of the 
industrious and middle classes of society. 

The position I have taken up is perfectly independent, 
being an advocate of no particular company or corpora- 
tion more than another. I have taken it for granted — • 
and who will be disposed to question my hypothesis ?— 
that there are many companies already established, (and 
their branches and agents are to be met with in every 
part of the empire), which, can afford the most perfect 
guarantee to every individual who may be disposed to do 
business with them. Associations, constituted upon well- 
known and well-tried principles, derived from great ex- 
perience, profound research, careful observation, and 
statistical data, are as sure and certain in their results 
as any problem in mathematics, or any proposition in 
natural philosophy. These are managed, too, by gentle- 
Ken of integrity and honour, as clear in the under- 
standing, possessed of as good business habits, as much 
sound knowledge in commercial affairs, and, in short, 
as upright in all their transactions, as are to be found 

• 

^ any banking establishment, or any other mercantile 
corporation. This compliment is no less just and 
creditable to the nation that has given them birth, 
^d whose fostering care has nurtured and matured 
them to their present development, than to those 
very individuals who have been the honoured instru- 
ments employed in their formation, and by whose judg- 
ment and unwearied exertions they have attained the 
proud and lofty position which they now deservedly 
occupy. 
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Those indiyiduals who may be desirous to become 
more intimately acquainted with the history, progress^ 
statistical analysis, and philosophy, if I may so term il^ 
of these valuable institutions, I would refer to the pro. 
ductions of such authors as Morgan, Babbage, Neison, 
Lubbock, Bethune, Finlaison, Ansell, Hardy, Laurence^ 
Parker, James, Bridges, Spicer, Blayney, Baylis, Scratch- 
ley, Tidd Pratt, and Smith, besides a host of others, not 
forgetting the " Glasgow Reformers' Gazette," the "Lcm- 
don Reporter," the " Leader," and the " Post Magazine^" 
who have ably written on the subject, and to whom an 
enlightened public can never be able to pay too great a 
debt of respect and gratitude. 

But, in conclusion, it is to the gi*eat mass of the people 
I addjess myself, whether they belong to the industrioos, 
the middle, or more favoured and opulent classes of so- 
ciety ; to the young, to those in the prime of life, or to 
such as may be advancing towards old age ; to the mar- 
ried and to the single, to the master and to the servant, to 
the female as well as to the male — in a word, to the 
great body of the people. My desire is, if possible, to ho 
riseful in arousing their attention, informing their judg- 
ment, stimulating to decicion of action, and secuiiog 
their suffi-age. If I can be the means of effecting, to 
any extent, these desirable objects, my aim will "b* 
gained, and my labours abimdantly rewarded. 



CHAPTER n. 

ITATTTBE AKD TEXTDENCT. 

" A Life Assnranoe Company may be looked npon as a Cumulative Society, 
in vMch capital becomes gradually, almost imperceptibly, productive, and 
the small savings of each year of life become an important total at the end 
of that life, happen when it may." 

Eegarding the nature of Assurance, whether viewed in 
its simple form, or considered in its more extended and 
complex character, such as we have it exemplilied in 
the systems of Life, Fire, Marine, Accidents, Annuities, 
Endowments, it will be observed that one and the same 
great principle runs through the whole. The principle 
bere discovered is none other than that embodied and 
ennnciated in these three words, " Union is strength." 

To give a plain and familiar answer to the question, 
"What is the nature or character of Assurance?" — ^it 
^y be replied (although the definition is neither com- 
plete nor sufficiently expUcit), that it is an association 
of individuals, joined or clubbed together, in order to 
<!^ny out some special scheme, or to assist each other in 
^accomplishing some specific object — an object which 
could not possibly be effected single-handed, or indi- 
vidually. This is done, in the first place, by the 
adoption of certain rules for the proper and orderly 
regulation of the society; and, in the second place, by 
^ ^ed or certain sum being depoait^A. Vj ^a«2ft. xaKov- 
^^, at regular and stated periods, mto «t ^omsae^ ort 
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general fund, on the understanding that each in return 
will receive, or draw out, at the expiry of a specified or 
appointed time, his individual share, along with the 
accumulated bonus of profit and interest. Let us sup- 
pose another case for the sake of illustration. Suppose, 
in roimd niunbers, that a hundred persons joined 
together, and that each paid into a general fund one 
pound every month, and that this was to be continued 
for the term of one hundred months, or the space of 
eight years and four months ; at the end of this period 
each man would have one hundred pounds, allomng no 
interest to be piiid upon the same. Upon the ordinary 
mode of saving or accumulating funds, if every man 
became his own banker, each of the hundred here alluded 
to would necessarily require one hundred months, or 
eight years four months, before his one hundred could 
be accumulated; while, in the case of union and com- 
bination with each other, he runs the chance of receiv- 
ing it on the first, second, or third month, after the 
formation of the society, while at the end only one man, 
instead of a hundred, requires to wait the full period. 
In other words, it is what is popularly well known and 
understood, especially amongst the working classes, as i 
" Mutual Friendly Society," in the widest and best pes 
sible acceptation of the phrase. It has all the benefit 
and advantages of these societies, without any of thei 
risks or drawbacks. It is a combination of person 
united to assist one another by the most safe, mos 
prudential, and decidedly the most economical mear 
that have ever yet been devised. It may, with no sma 
degree of propriety, be styled the practical exempl 
fication of that old and familiar adage — "The mar 
can help the few, when the few cannot help the many.' 
It is not of Assurance in the abstract that we ha^ 
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ow to speak, but of Assurance as applied and brought 
> bear on the every-day casualty and risk of human 
fe; and in this view I shall endeavour to consider it 
iirther, in one or two of its most prominent and inter- 
sting features. 

life Assurance is based apparently on the doctrine 

)f chance, yet, strictly speaking, the laws of mortality 

ire so well known and imderstood by those who have 

studied them, that they may be considered, with all 

propriety, as fixed. The period of dissolution in any 

individual case is uncertain ; but when a number of 

persons of any particular age are associated together, 

it may be predicted, with considerable accuracy, that 

a certain portion of them, by a given time, will be nimi- 

bered with the clods of the valley ; of course, the number 

is liable to be different in different countries and different 

ages, but every age or country has its own proportion. 

The application of Life Assurance to any member, or 
number of members, does not partake of the character of 
a lottery, by which the few obtain prizes, and the many 
receive blanks. 

All in this respect are treated alike; and when the 
proper or appointed season arrives, they are each repaid 
the respective sum they subscribed for. While Insur- 
; ance rejects a partial distribution of its funds, it gives 
to every one the benefit of a comparatively large return, 
and that, too, at an hour's notice, or at any remote period, 
<U!cording as the suspension of life may occur ; so that, 
notwithstanding the required premiums of a policy may 
be calculated to advance and accumulate at a respect- 
able rate of interest, even over the extent of a prolonged 
life; yet, drop whenever it will, from the advantages 
derived firom the very combination of large numbers, it 
^ able to secure to the families and survivors of the 
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assured, as much pecuniary benefit as could po: 
accrue to them, had he lived to a good old age. 

I heartily agree with the remark, that " thougl 
Assurance is based upon self-interest, it is the mos 
lightened and benevolent form which the projects oi 
interest ever took.'* It is, in fact, in a Hmited sense 
a practical method, the agreement of a commimi 
consider the good of its individual members as con: 
It is an agreement that those whose fortune it sh; 
to have more average success, shall resign the sn 
in fevour of those who have less. This is the p 
and enlightened view which ought to be taken c 
subject; and the more these views and opinion; 
realized, the more will multitudes flock to be enrol 
the list of members of Assurance societies, and the 
certain they will be, in doing so, that they are stu 
their own best interests. 

If there were no other considerations than the on 
stated, it were enough, I think, to secure for Assu 
the most hearty and enthusiastic support and co-c 
tion of every true patriot and lover of his speci 
system which has for its rudimental precept the in( 
tion of self-love — self-love, however, in its best, p 
and most exalted form, and which constitutes the 
element in the formation of that principle in our cl 
ter, which every right-thinking person is led to acl 
ledge and admire — " self-respect f a principle, or tr 
character, without which no man, no matter how h( 
be situated, or whatever his lot and condition in lift 
be, can ever sufficiently be stimulated to aspire af);e 
necessary and honourable independence in the ^ 
which ought to be the aim and ambition, as well £ 
privilege and duty, of every intelligent being 1 

But there is another feature in the system o 
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lich ought not to be overlooked here, and 
ire and tendency prominently bring before 
this — the enlightened and enlarged views 
3sts of our dependence upon, and our rela- 
ther in the great social compact. If it were 
at man should live alone," neither was it 
that he should depend exclusively upon 
to himself, or for himself. The laws of 
oral and intellectual constitution, our physi- 
1 necessities, the organization of society, the 
ign of our being, the dictates of reason, and 
Providence, all conspire to contradict such 

Man is a social being ; all that is within 
s above him, all that is below him, and all 
und him, proclaim him so. His thoughts, 
. his actions, all declare the same thing. 
, of this mutual dependence, this intimate 
,'hich so closely and necessarily subsists be- 
nembers of one common family ? Why, 
nonstrate the necessity, display the wisdom 
mgement, that every man is called upon, 
himself, to cultivate more than ever the 
i feelings of love, friendship, sympathy, 
towards his fellowmen, in order, if possible, 
and combination of effort, he may be able, 
n agency and instrimientality can accom- 
ite the sorrows, assuage the griefs, lighten 
soften the thorns, straighten the paths, 
ils, diminish the toils, and sweeten the 

man in his lower condition is naturally 
is the fulfilment of that great moral precept, 
breed by the divine command, " Love thy 
lyself, " and " do unto others as you would 
mid do unto you •" on t\iesfc V'axi%^^^s»^ 
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and the prophets ; — get, therefore, by all available means, 
this high and ennobling principle imbued and engrailed 
in the human mind, and secure for it the entire control 
of the will, and the management and direction of every 
action ; and, in a very short time, more, infinitely more, 
will be done towards bringing about the grand amelio- 
ration of our moral and physical condition, and securing 
for the masses a truer and more substantial elevation in 
the scale, of social existence, than ever was effected by 
the m-Gs^Q^ fiiends of the people^ whether these " friends" 
belong to the school of the self-sacrificing " patriots," the 
"unflinching liberators," the "uncompromising cham- 
pions of the people's charter," and the fearless defenders 
of their " rights and liberties !" or whether they belong 
to the other description of falsely-named philosophical 
and social reformers, whose province it is " to regener- 
ate and remodel the whole social fabric," by the intro- 
duction of the noble and beautiful incarnation of that 
celestial deity, " the genius of modem infidelity and social- 
ist communism," along with the train of fair sisters, 
*^fratemiti/, equality, and liberty J^ Yes I I say that 
more would be accomplished by this heaven-born prin- 
ciple, than by all the machinations and attempts of such 
men, from the time of King John, or the execution of 
Louis XVI., down to the present day. 

Life Assurance is one of the principal agents employed 
in the inculcation of this great principle. It proclaims 
aloud, and in a language easy to be understood, the 
answer to the momentous question, " Am I my brother's 
keeper ?" It shows not only that we are our brother's 
keeper, but it instructs in the best and easiest method of 
becoming his keeper, in all that concerns his temporal 
and worldly welfare. Such, then, my reader, are the 
nature and tendency of the system of life Assurance. 
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Assarance of life a^inst death alone, yas once the ruling principle 
aided the administration of this nohle science; hut yet, with all our 
civilization— with our proverbial charity, and our great wealth, 
mrance is but shaking off the swaddling-clothes of childhood, and 
3g a predisposition to become a goodly youth, and to be ultimately 
I with a manhood of surpassing excellence — a well-knit and powerful 
possessed of ample strength and means to succour the weak, the 
SM, the poverty-stricken, and the helpless." 



3 origin and history of Insurance form a brief, but 
nteresting and important chapter, when viewed in 
3tion with other valuable and active agencies, which 
been called into existence during, and especially 
is, the close of the last century — agencies which 
exerted so salutary an influence in spreading the 
igs of civilization, and pushing onward the great 
and moral reformation in this our highly-favoured 

hough the principle of Insurance has been generally 
ted to have originated on the Continent of Europe, 
is a remarkable fact, that little has been done in 
continental states, to render it so extensively useful 
B nature of its character is well calculated to effect. 
s been reserved for the genius of the British 
3, to rear and mature it to its present unparalleled 
itude and flourishing condition. 



\ 
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Its present development, the universality of its appli- 
cation, and its lofty elevation, indubitably stamp it as one 
of the niunerous and healthful progenies of the commfir- 
cial spirit — of the liberal and enlightened policy of our 
government, and of the active and enterprising character 
of our own country and of our own times. There is bo 
well-authenticated example in the history of andent 
nations, either Grecian or Roman, of the prindple of 
Insurance having ever been adopted in the sense that it 
is now practised in our own country. 

I am aware that some writers have endeavoured to 
fix the stamp of antiquity on the contract of Insurance; 
and, according to their ideas, the shadowings forth of 
the primary elements of the system have been discovered 
in the history of nations long anterior to the Christian 
era. That such indications existed in those times, I viH 
not now dispute ; but if they existed at all, they were 
little better than what the shadow is to the substance— 
the feeble dawn to the meridian splendour of the day. 

It is true that governments sometimes came forward 
to guarantee from loss, individuals who ventured thdr 
property in the service of the public ; but this was purely 
a political act, and not a commercial transaction : it did 
not rest on a simple calculation of profit and loss. It is 
a matter of dispute what coimtry has the honour of first 
applying the principle to the chances of commerce ; but, 
in all probability, it belongs to Spain. An ordinance 
relating to Insurance was issued by the magistrates of 
Barcelona so early as 1435 ; but at the commencement 
of the next century, it had spread to Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Britain. The Lombards were also among the 
earliest of European states that practised Insurance, and 
the probability of this will in some measure be confirmed, 
when it is considered that the policy of Marino Insurance, 
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at the present day, is an antique form of contract issued 
by the Lombards ; to which fact there is reference in the 
instmment itself, and so early as 1620. Policies made 
at Antwerp are expressed to be made " according to the 
custom of the Lombards, in Lombard Street, London,^' 
who came to this country in the thirteenth century. 

The Commercial Instructor informs us, that the origin 
of Insurance is dated January 28th, 1532, at Florence, 
as invented by five specified merchants, under a form of 
policy said to be still in use at Leghorn. 

But it was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that In- 
surance may be considered to have been really established 
in this country ; and this was effected by the appointment 
of a special court, or commission, composed of commer- 
cial men. It appears, however, that this court by some 
means began to neglect its duty, and the consequence 
was, that its jurisdiction in course of time was very much 
limited by the Court of Westminster ; and any decision 
of the Court of Insurance was no barrier to an action 
being raised in the Common Law Courts on the same 
matter. Thus far the principle had been applied ex- 
clusively to losses sustained at sea; and this mode is 
familiarly termed " Marine Insurance," and is extensively 
practised by all mercantile coimtries at the present day. 

In the following century, we find that its application 
was extended so as to embrace all description of losses 
by Fire ; and the first society that was established for this 
purpose, was the " Hand-in-Hand," instituted in 1696. 
The " Sun Fire Office," which was established in 1710, 
also confined its operations to this branch of the business 
exclusively, for upwards of a century. The principle of 
Tontine Annuities was originated by the celebrated 
Lorenzo Tonto, a Neapolitan. This was the first time that 
the casualties of life were applied to the principle of In- 

I 
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surance, and reduced to a system, if it could be called a 
system as it then existed : still, crude and ill-digested as 
the scheme was, it was nevertheless upon its basis that 
the whole superstructure of the modem system of life 
Assurance was raised. This system was frequently prac- 
tised by the French and other continental governments, 
for the purpose of raising funds to relieve them of tem- 
porary financial difficulties. It may not be iininterestmg 
to state, that the second of these Tontines was opened in 
France in 1689, and the last survivor was a widow, 
who, at her death, (and she lived to the advanced age of 
96,) had an income of 73,300 livres for her original 
subscription of 300 livres. 

A more extensive application of the principle was made 
soon after this period, by a royal charter being granted 
by Queen Anne to the " Amicable Life Insurance Com- 
pany," established in London in the year 1706, for the 
purpose of securing stated or stipulated sums of money, 
to be paid to relatives and friends on the death of the 
insured. The practice of Life Assurance, from this 
period, continued slowly but steadily to progress; and 
other societies sprung up, the chief of which cannot be 
passed over without more particular notice, as its history 
may be considered the history of the principle of life 
Assurance itself: this is the "Equitable Society.** 

The "Equitable Society" was instituted in 1762. 
Although not the first that was established for the pur- 
pose of Life Assurance, yet the principles on which it 
was founded, and the improvements which were intro- 
duced for the first time into its management, and con- 
tinued to guide its operations, have secured for it the 
honourable distinction of being the model of Insurance 
companies, the father of its numerous successors. " The 
Equitable Society,** says the author of ' Life Assurance^ 
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its schemes, its difficulties, and its abuses,' " was, in truth, 
the first institution for Life Assurance which attempted 

^^ (what was then considered) the dangerous novelty of gra- 
duating its premiums according to the age of the insured. 
It was, therefore, desirable that those who were trying a 
I new experiment for the first time, should guard against 
the danger which might arise to the infant institution 

: , from too great a degree of liberaUty in its charges ; and 
we cannot, even at the present time, sufficiently admire 
the prudence and sobriety of that determination. It was 

. a good example, but one which, we regret to say, has 
heen but indifferently followed by its many successors. 
The table of mortality, from which the early premiiuns 
of the * Equitable Society* were deduced, was one formed 
from the mortahty returns of the city of London, during 
* period when that mortality was nearly equal to what 
it had been during the continuance of the Plague. In 
consequence of these high premiums, and of other cir- 
cumstances, the Society prospered so greatly in its pecu- 
liiaiy affairs, that, in the year 1781, on the advice of the 
celebrated financier. Dr. Pryce, it was thought advisable 
I to reduce its rates. On this occasion, the now well- 

: ' known table of mortality, called the Northampton Table, 
was adopted ; but even then, with a safety charge in 
addition thereto of £15 per cent. In the year 1783, this 
latter charge was finally removed, and the Northampton, 
^th a computation of interest at the rate of £3 per cent, 
per annum, has, since that time, been the standard table 
of the * Equitable Society.'" 

From the year 1762, up to the present day, the prin- 
^ple of life Assurance has continued to progress with 
astounding rapidity, and with glorious success. No less 
than one hundred and sixty offices have been called into 

I existence, and are now prosecuting their operations in 
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every city, town, and village, in Great Britain and lie- 
land. The number of individuals who have availed thenh 
selves of the privileges and benefits of the system is esd-i 
mated at about two hundred and forty thousand; yetj 
this is but a small proportion, out of a population c^ 
nearly thirty-four millions of souls. The total amount 
insured is calculated to be somewhere about <me hundrd 
andjifiy millions sterling. Thus we find, that, though i 
century has scarcely elapsed since this great principk 
was discovered, and that, too, from the crude element! 
of statistical data, furnished from time to time by tba 
bills of mortality, one of the greatest instruments sf 
modem times has thus been called into operation fif 
difiusing the blessings of moral and social progress. 

Who that contemplates the grandeur and complete-' 
ness of this wonderful machine, that is here emplojed 
for so noble and holy a purpose, can help exclaimiogi 
with heart and soul, *May God bless and prosper i* 
efforts!' This, my readers, is the brief and interertof 
origin and history of Life Assurance. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
USE AND CAPABILITIES. 

there were no other consideration to recommend the practice of this 
it and ennohling principle to the enlightened philanthropy, patriotism, 
Christianity of the age, tluin the multifarious and diTersified objects to 
ch it can be, and is now so successfnlly and beneficially applied, these were 
ugh to secure for it the liveliest encouragement, and the most enthusias- 
Bupport. 

IE system of Assurance, like many of its youthful 
srals and contemporary associates — those active pioneers 
lat have been so long employed in carrying forward the 
feat work of moral reformation and social progress — at 
rst was humble in its origin, and its early developments 
^ere small and insignificant. The weak and feeble 
igmy of the seventeenth century, has now become the 
•owerful and athletic giant of the present day. The 
nee young and tender plant, which every simimer's 
>reeze and gentle gale would shake to its very root, has 
low become the sturdy monarch of the forest, and stands 
Qajestically unmoved amidst the ragings of the tempest, 
■nd bids defiance to the fury of the thunder-storm I 

If there is one thing more than another which arrests 
'W attention, and calls forth our wonder and admiration 
^ the system of Life Assurance, it is the fact of the 
iiiversal application of its capabilities, and its peculiar 
Captation to the wants and necessities of every class and 
i^ade in society! There is not a state or condition in 
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which man can be found, but its usefuhiess to him ma 
be successfully tested and proved. It matters not whethe 
he is young, old, or in middle age; whether he is marriei 
or single ; whether he be enduring the buflfeiings of m» 
fortune, and the hardships of poverty, or basking in th( 
sunshine of prosperity — there is not one state or conditioi 
in the whole round of human affairs, but may be met in 
one or other of its forms of application. It will be neces- 
sary, however, before proceeding farther with this branch 
of the subject, to give as brief and concise a sketch as 
possible of the uses and capabilities of Assurance ; and 
in order to adapt my observations to the most ordinarj 
reader, I shall be as plain and simple as the nature of the 
subject will admit ; and the examples and illustration 
which I shall select, will be those that are most promi- 
nent, and such as are in general practice at the present 
time. 

It may be observed, that the principle of Assurance a 
first was applied and confined to comparatively few ob 
jects ; and these were the ordinary assurances, whid 
extended over the whole term of life, or single, o 
individual lives. 

Now, however, by scientific discoveries, patient an 
laborious research, increased facilities afforded for col 
lecting more accurate statistical data, and the gres 
talent and profoimd learning which modem actuarie 
have brought to bear upon the subject, its principles ar 
so nicely balanced and adjusted, that almost every prac 
tical end and object can be accomplished through an- 
by its instrumentality. 

ORDINARY ASSURANCE. 

This is the method adopted when a certain sum is t< 
be assured at death, whenever that event may occur 
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the assurance, therefore, extends over the whole term of 
life. The amount of premium or annual payment for 
the sum of £100, will depend entirely upon the age of 
the person at the time the assurance is effected, and 
whether he wishes to participate in bonus, or the profits 
of the company ; or assures on the withdrawal^ or non- 
vnthdrawcd principle. For definite information and in- 
straction on these points, I advise every person desirous 
of effecting an assurance, to consult the prospectus and 
tables of the particular ofi&ce with which he resolves to 
effect it, or with the agent himself. 

The examples I propose to give in this chapter, will 
We no positive reference to any particular ofidce or 
company. Example: — A person, aged 20 next birth- 
day, may assure £100 by paying about £1. 18s. 6d. 
annually, with profits ; or without profits, £1. 16s. 6d. 
This amount may either be paid annually, half-yearly, or 
quarterly ; and some offices will even take it monthly 
or weekly, to sriit the convenience of the industrious 
classes. 

TONTINE ANNUITIES. 

The system of Tontine Annuities, is the one founded 
^y Lorenzo Tonti, the Neapolitan, and was very much 
?i^ctised in this country and on the continent, in the last, 
^O.d the beginning of the present centuiy, and it is to a 
'^rtain extent practised yet. By this form of assurance, 
^ certain and determined provision can be secured at 
'tice, which is also increased as the contributors to the 
'Ommon fund die off; by which, ultimately, a few sur- 
vivors have the benefit of the entire income at first en- 
oyed by them all. A familiar example of this principle 
-^ts at the present time in our own city, in the case of 
^he ** Old Tontine,** situated at the " Cross," and which 
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was long occupied by Mr. James Walker, the extenaYi 
coach proprietor, as a hotel, and is still occupied as sod 
bj Mr. Hugh Logan, and the large hall, as the Easten 
News-room, or Exchange. 

SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES. 

Survivorship Annuities are payable to one person on 
the death of another, and therefore are truly valuable 
as a future provision to widows and children, on the 
death of the husband and parent. Example : — Suppose 
that A represents a person possessed of means entirely 
depending on his life, or having a life-interest in pro- 
perty, and that B represents a person connected with, 
and depending upon, the resources of A for his suppwt, 
and that there is a mutual wish that B should be pro- 
tected in some way against the contingency of A dying 
before him ; this mode will enable them to effect thv 
desirable object at the least possible expense. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES. 

What is meant by an Immediate Annuity is the annual 
amount wliich the society will allow for any given sum- 
say £100, or £1,000, being paid down, the annuity to 
begin immediately, and continue during the period rf 
life. 

This method is peculiarly adapted for those who hate 
capital at command, and have no relatives or fiiends to 
provide for, and have an aversion to invest it in any or- 
dinary branch of trade, and yet are anxious to realise as 
large a return as possible while they live. It is also an 
eligible mode of investment when survivors have to be 
provided for — as widows, children, and other dependent 
relations ; and it is weU suited for those who have im- 
provident relations, to whom it would be unsafe to b^- 
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qutoth a large amonnt of property, and leave it entirely 

at their disposal and management. 

Examples : — A gentleman wishing to secure as large 
an income as possible for himself while he lives ; for 
every £100 he deposits with the society, his age being 
thirty, he will receive about £5. 17s.; if forty, £6. 10s.; 
fifty, £7. 12s. Or, a gentleman wiping to provide for 
ha widow or daughter, and having £2,000 to deposit 
at death, her age being forty, the amoimt of annuity 
ynH be £180 ; and can be paid either half-yearly or 
yearly, at the option of the annuitant. 

DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 

The principle of Deferred Annuities is the mode of 
effecting a provision of an annual income, at a remote 
period in life— say at fifty, fifty-five, sixty, or sixty-five 
years of age. The value of this method will appear cb- 
vioos, when it is considered that parents can secure this 
provision for their children, at as early a period as possible; 
and the earlier it is effected the better, as the annual pay- 
ment will, therefore, be the less. Deferred Annuities may 
either be effected by the payment of a certain annual pre- 
mium, to be continued for a given number of years, or it 
may be done by a single payment, or five consecutive pay- 
ments. Example 1st : — A parent, by the annual payment 
of only 14s. 3d. per annum, from the birth of his child 
to the age of fifty, can secure an annuity of £20 per 
annum for life. Example 2d : — A person, aged 25 next 
birth-day, by paying £10 at once, can purchase a de- 
ferred annuity, to commence at the age of 60, of £3. 19s. ; 
and if he continue such payment for 10 years, he will 
have eti^KSted an assurance of a deferred annuity, to com- 
mence at the age of 60, of £36. 3s. 7d. Example 3d : — 
A person, aged 30, by paying £2 a year for 5 years, 
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will secure a deferred annuity, to commence at 65, * 
£5. 15s. 4d. 

DEPOSIT OB ACCUMULATiyE ASSURANCE. 

What is meant by a Deposit Assurance, is the metho 
whereby a given amount is secured, should death occn 
within a sjiecified nimiber of years; a plan of great sei 
^dce, where a guarantee is required for pajrment of tem 
porary loans in case of premature death. 

This method is peculiarly adapted to members o 
building societies, small tradesmen in pecuniary diffical 
ties, and others where temporary loans are required h 
special purposes. Example: — If a person, 20 years o 
age, should deposit the sum of £10 yearly for ten yean 
the assurance will amount to £147. 8s. The amotmi 
assured becomes payable at the death of the assured 
together with the amount of deposit in the hands of ti» 
company at death. Persons may, by this method, creaft 
a considerable assurance on their own lives, and have ai 
their command the capital deposited for such purpose 
when they require it ; thus enjoying the advantage of J 
savings bank and life assurance. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 

I know of no kind of assurance more valuable thai 
this, providing as it does for two important contingencies 
the securing of a positive provision for our faroilie 
while in life ; and, in the event of death, the same ma; 
be also secured. This form of the system enables parent 
of limited means to provide a sum sufficient for th 
superior education of their children, or at a particula 
period of life, to assist them to start in business. Es 
ample: — ^A parent, by the annual payment of £3. 9s. 6c 
for his child, two years of age, may secure for him or he 
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^e sum of £100 on attaining the age of 21. The pro- 
vision, either to a son, after the completion of his appren- 
ticeship, and about to set up in business, or to a daughter, 
a respectable marriage portion on becoming of age, are 
certsdnly objects worthy to be secured by every prudent 
and judicious parent. 

BEYERSIONABT ASSURANCE. 

This is another of the various forms for which Life 
Assurance is used and applied. There is a policy and 
piemium as in other cases^ and the Assurance Company 
guarantees the payment of a stipulated sirni to a given 
person on the death of another. It is an assurance 
effected by A on the life of B, payable to A on the death 
of B. This mode of assurance is subject to a variety of 
conditions. Example : — A brother may assure another 
brotber^s life, or one friend may assure another friend, 
, and 80 on. This system is capable of application to a 
hundred such crises. 

JOINT LIVES ASSURANCE 

Is that which is effected on two or more lives, for the 
benefit of the last survivor. This description of assur- 
^ce can be applied to a great variety of cases, which 
the following will show : — Example 1st: — On payment 
of £3. 2s. lid., annually, during the joint continuance of 
^0 lives, aged 30 and 20, the simi of £100 will be re- 
ceived upon the death of either of these Hves. Example 
2d : — Suppose a husband to be 35 years of age, and his 
'^e 30, an annual pajonent of £3. 15s. 7d. will secure 
to the survivor the sum of £100. Example 3d : — In 
^^ case of three brothers of the age of 20, 30, and 40, 
*100 will be secured to the last survivor by an annual 

payment of 1 9s. 8d. The same advantage as above may 
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be secured od effecting an assurance on the lives of tw<k 
three, or more friends, the annual payment, of coune^ 
varying according to the ages of the parties. 

ACCIDEin'AL DEATH ASSUBAKCE. 

This embraces a new method in the application of tli| 
principles of assurance. Its purpose is to ensure a fixdt; 
sum against every description of death by accident or. 
violence, and combined with this, at the option of tihe 
insured, a proportionate amount of compensation in cer», 
tain cases of personal injury. This description of insur- 
ance is imdoubtedly applicable to all classes of sociptjr, 
but more especially to such as are engaged in pursuito 1. 
and occupations of a more hazardous character. Tb» 
miner, the collier, the engineer, the cotton spinner, tbe 
power-loom weaver, the iron puddler, the malleable-iroiv 
worker, the mason, the builder, and labourer. It is also 
advantageous to friendly, benefit, and other societifis, to 
insure their members against all casualties both fatal an^ 
non-fatal, and by this means, relieve their funds fix)m aD 
such claims. These risks are classified into three descrip- 
tions: — 1st. Ordinary risks. This class comprises thff 
gentry, professional men, farmers, clerks, commercial i 
travellers, shopkeepers, and other tradesmen, under 60 
years of age. 2nd. class comprises builders, sawyers, 
masons, house-painters, printers, labourers, porters, car- 
ters, coopers, millers, policemen, hostlers, coachmen, 
individuals engaged in engineering works, docks, tunnebj 
&c., as well as all others included in the first class. 3rd. 
class embraces all whose occupations are more hazardom 
to life, as boatmen, and sailors, miners, railway engine- 
drivers, stokers, and guards. Example 1st: — A single 
payment of £l 0. 10s. will purchase for any one comprised 
in class 1st, £1,000 against death by accident; or an 
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annual payment of £1. 5s. will have the same effect so 
long as the payments are continued. Example 2nd: — 
An annual payment of £1. 5s. will assure the sum of 
£500 against death by accident or violence, to all com- 
prised in class 2nd. Example 3d : — ^By the payment of 
88. a year, (being only 8d. a month, or little less than 
2d. a week,) the working man may insure himself, in 
the event of an accident, 10s. a week while he is disabled, 
and £1 for medical attendance, and £50 payable to his 
&mily should the accident terminate fatally. 

MARTPIME passengers' ASSURANCE. 

This new and important development of assurance 
comprises all classes of persons travelling by water, 
whether journeying by steam or sailing vessel, against 
death or personal injury arising from accident. Com- 
pensation will be made in all cases of personal injury, 
and payment of the amount assured, should death occur 
through accidQ^t. Assurance can be effected for the 
\ journey or voyage, by the year, or one payment made 
for an assurance for the whole life. This method is 
principally applicable to seamen, fishermen, boatmen, 
and all others liable to marine casualties, and can be 
effected in stmis varying from £5 to £100. It is also 
extended to officers in Her Majesty and the East India 
Company's service, masters, mates in the mercantile ma- 
rine, and to pilots. Example : — A passenger proceed- 
ing to Calcutta, Australia, Port-Natal, New- York, or 
Csdifomia, may insure his life and personal safety against 
sea accident, for £200, on paying a premiimi of 5s. 
Example 2d : — ^To provide against all risk by ocean or 
river, permitting the assured to proceed to any part of 
the world during a period of twelve months, for £100, 
3s. 6d ; £500, 17s. 6d. ; £1,000, £1. 15s. premium. 
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BAILWAT passengers' ASSURANCE. 

This mode of Life Assurance, although the last I sha 
take notice of here, is certainly not the least importai 
of the many plans which are devised and now practise 
so extensively in this country. Its design is brieft 
stated — to provide insurance to all persons desirous o 
securing the payment of a sum of money, in the event o 
loss of life or personal injury happening to them whii 
travelling by railway. Its great importance and useful- 
ness will at once be admitted, when we consider the vasi 
multitudes — the thousands and himdreos of thousanda^ 
constantly travelling by these conveyances, and who ai8 
perpetually exposed to the danger of accidents, whick 
have proved so frequently fatal This system, there- 
fore, comes to the assistance and relief of the travelliiif 
public, whereby, on payment of a small sum, either 
the periodical ticket-holder or the single journey tidwt- 
holder, will be insured for a given amount, in the event 
of a fatal accident ; whilst, in cases of personal injury, i 
fair amount of compensation will be paid to cover the 
expenses which necessarily attend such injury. T^ 
facilities afforded for persons desirous of procuring these 
tickets are worthy of notice. The ticket clerks at all 
stations are authorised to issue them, so that the pas- 
senger has only to ask and pay for his insurance ticket 
at the time he pays his railway fare. 

The terms on which these insurances are effected, are 
as follows : — 3d. to insure £1,000, if a first class passen- 
ger ; 2d. for £500, if a second ; and only Id. for £200, 
if a third, for the journey, irrespective of distance. To 
insure £1,000, with the option of travelling in any class 
carriage, for three months, at a premium of 10s. ; for 
six months. 1 6s. ; and for twelve months, 20s, ( 
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the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to bring 
the reader's view a brief, but general and com- 
sive, detail of the various forms, modes, and man- 
* operation, which this cardinal and fundamental 
Je has now assumed, in order to accommodate itself 
onveniently to the varied and numerous wants of 
— an accommodation, yea, an adaptation, which the 
regress of civilization, every fresh impetus given to 
ancement of social order, and every step directed 
3 the true moral reformation of the people, loudly 
11 and imperatively demand, llie noble triumph 
the combination of science, labour, and skill, have 
' achieved in this respect — the almost illimitable 
tion of the principle of assurance, is not merely 
ing and astounding, but it is certainly the clear 
sitive prelude and precursor of what it will yet 
to accomplish, whenever its resources are suffi- 
drawn upon, and its capabilities more extensively 
and imiversally appUed. The lesson which these 
rations impressively teach those who are any way 
:ed in the success of these institutions, is suffi- 
plain and practical Go forward, persevere, and 
urage, depending less upon the assistance of acts 
lament, and more upon the omnipotence of the 
le itself, the dauntless bravery and heroism of its 
lends, and the speedy enrolment on its side and 
its banner, of the great body of the people. With 
ictory is certain. 
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PEBSOKAL lUPOBTANCR 



^ The importance of Life Assarance, when considered In relatio: 
personally, most at once be acknowledged as truly valuable and | 
assists him in forming;: habits of prudence, economy, sobriety, fon 
industry, and perseverance; it fits him for discharging aright t 
wliich devolye upon him as &ther, husband, brother, and son ; and i 
within his bosom sentiments of peace, contentment, and serenity 
In this respect it becomes a blessing to himself; while, at the same 
is endeavouring to make it a blessing to others." 



Impobtant and numerous as are the plans and 

dients wliich the ingenuity of man has devised and < 

into practice, for the benefit of his fellows, few hav 

found to operate with such remarkable success 

well-propounded system of life Assurance ; and 

still have so immediately and beneficially aifect€ 

morab and social feelings of all who have become 

nected with them, by accomplishing, in one grai 

the twofold object of elevating their minds and imp] 

their worldly condition. The utility and importa 

these institutions are readily and firankly admitted 

who have had leisure, inclination, and occasion tc 

sider, and carefully examine the subject. I am 

borne out in this remark by a competent authority, 

while speaking on the importance of Life Assu 

B&js — "Among the many benefits which science 

b^evolQuce have jointly coiifeT^^u^o^\)cvQ.N^<iA^ 
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is scarcely one which deserves to rank so favourably in 
the estimation of mankind, whether on account of its im- 
portance, its usefulness, or its philanthropy, as the scheme 
of life Assurance. Founded on some of the profoundest 
theories and speculations in morals, statistical and politi- 
cal economy, dependent on the regular recurrence of the 
mos* notoriously uncertain of events, it yet administers 
to our necessities in cases the most urgent, and supplies 
our greatest want (a provision for our successors) with 
80 much regularity and exactness, that we almost cease 
to wonder at the philanthropy and ingenuity of the de- 
: fignt — so accustomed are we to its operation, and so fami- 
\- liar have we become with the blessings it daily and hourly 
! tfcrds." 

I " But this very regularity and exactness in the per- 
formance of the promises of a Life Assurance society, and 
fte confidence which we habitually repose in the sound- 
ness of the scheme itself, are circumstances the more 
irtomiding when we venture to contemplate the im- 
mensity of that scheme, and the numberless assampiiona 
wlach are necessary elements to its existence." 

The importance of Life Assurance has always been 

appreciated by the opulent classes ; and, indeed, in the 

Buddie ranks of society there are few whose means of 

wpporting theu* families depend upon theu- own per- 

wnal exertions, or are derived from incomes which cease 

It their death, who do not now readily embrace the op- 

! portunity, which is thus afforded them, of leaving some 

provision for the ftiture maintenance of .their famiUes. 

Its importance is not merely confined to the making a 

: peconiaiy aid for a family on the contingency of death ; 

but we can see it in the extension of its principles to a 

Mmldtude of the most usefvH purposes in inercaii\A\a «cA 

commercial transactions. Its course has been. a^\\^ corov- 
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pared to an enriching stream, sending forth branches o& 
every side, carrying beneficial influences with it whereyer 
it goes, and causing flowers to spring in every quarter. 
That which was only intended for one, has actually been 
the cause of creating many, other good and important 
purposes. The spirit of economy, prudence, and fore- 
thought, which it inculcates upon all who have availed 
themselves of the benefits which its application affords, 
has had a direct tendency to advance the moral, social, 
and sanitary improvement of the people. It is not with 
the abstract view of the subject that we have to do in the 
present instance, but with the more particidar and 
definite consideration of its importance and influence on 
man personally, relatively, and generally — in other words, 
the assurer himself, his family, and society in general 
In these three interesting aspects, we will consider it as 
briefly as possible. 

Life -tVssurance, to man in his individual capacity, that 
is, to the insurer himself, is of vast importance, no matter 
to what class he may belong, or in what position in life 
he may be placed. How impressive and instructive is 
the knowledge of this great fact — the shortness and un- 
certainty of time. To-day he may enjoy the vigour of 
health, and to-morrow he may be laid upon a bed of 
sickness and death. The present is ours ; but to-morrow 
is emphatically the Almighty's. We have no claim upon 
to-morrow ; it is not ours, and we have no right to cal- 
culate or presume upon it for a single moment. It is 
only the present that can be improved and turned to 
good account : how important, therefore, must it be for 
every reflecting individual to know and understand how 
he can make the best and most necessary preparation for 
the contingencies and reqiuxemenXsoiX^cifeTaaTta^ — ^^te- 
paradon which refers more esTpedaX\^V>V^N.^Tss^^T^^^ 
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y well-being — a provision against the fiiture casu- 
X3 which he is universally and continually exposed, 

secure which he has only the present opportunity, 
as been said, " that men do not think ;" but I am 
d to believe that it is not so much the want of 
ig, as the evil of thinking the wrong way, which 

so much calamity and misfortune to overtake 
ur journey through life. Men do think, but they 

00 frequently and too fatally in the wrong direc- 
they think, and consequently they act, contrary 

teachings of experience, conscience, reason, and 
•n sense. Young says, " All men think all men 
but themselves." This is the arch-delusion I This 
beguiling serpent that whispers in our ears the 
ve dreams of peace, and joy, and serenity, when 
t are nothing but the tumults of war, the bitterness 
3w, and the misery of insecurity I This is the for- 
fruit, against which the young, the vigorous, and 
ilthy, require to be urgently warned and exhorted, 
elegant -writer has beautifully and truthfully re- 

1 on this point, that " The scenes which present 
Ives at our entering upon the world are commonly 
Qg, whatever they may be in themselves. The 
ipirits of the young yield every opening prospect 
ield of hope appears to stretch wide before them 
sure seems to put forth its blossoms on every side. 
3d by desire, forward they rush with inconsiderate 
; prompt to decide and to choose, averse to hesi- 
i inquire ; credulous, because untaught by experi- 
ash, because unacquainted with danger ; headstrong, 
3 unsubdued by disappointment. Hence arise the 
o which they are exposed, and which, too often, 
ant of attention to faithful admonition, precipitate 
\to ruin inevitable." 

c2 
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The nature of Assurance is to make men not only to 
think, but to think properly, and to think seriously, upon 
the best and most prudent way to provide for the future. 
It not merely teaches them to think about themselvea, 
but it learns them the more useful lesson of thinking 
about those that depend upon them, and for whose com- 
fort and happiness they stand bound and pledged, by 
every possible obligation, to provide. This is thinking 
wisely and acting judiciously; and the results are the 
immediate possession of a real sense of security, peace of 
mind, and relief from anxiety, that cankerworm of man's 
true happiness. 

What man can be truly happy who has this death- 
worm gnawing at his very vitals ? None ; no matter how 
learned or illiterate, how rich or how poor, the merchant 
or the beggar, the master or the servant, the married or 
the single — all are alike made miserable and unhappji so 
long as anxiety dwells in the mind, and holds dominion 
there. Do you ask, what is anxiety ? It is the poison of 
human life ; it is the parent of many sins, and of more 
miseries, in a world where everything is so doubtful— 
where we nu y succeed in our wishes, and yet be miser- 
able — ^where we may be disappointed, and yet be blessed 
in the disappointment. What means this restless stir 
and commotion within our soul? It is anxiety! Anxiety 
about the future can be allayed and soothed by securing 
the provision here recommended — that is, by effecting a 
Life Assurance. The sense of security enjoyed by the 
man who has insured his life for the benefit of his family^ 
or of those who may be otherwise dependent upon him, and 
the consciousness that they will enter on the possession 
of that provision at his death, whenever that event may 
occur, and receive it as a token of remembrance, a legacy 
of purest afiection, and an evidensfc oi \!^ y*^A^sc&^ 
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forethought, — such a conviction must produce, in the 
mind of that individual, a happiness and gratification not 
easily to be imagined, much less to be adequately ex- 
pressed. 

Assurance not merely allays our anxiety, soothes our 
fears, and produces serenity of mind, but it inculcates 
the ennobling precepts of self-denial ; it provides an effi- 
cient and powerful motive for the encouragement of 
habits of prudence and thoughtful economy. The man 
who has insured his life, soon learns to be careful in the 
disposal of his regular earnings, or stated income. He 
sees the value of every poimd, shilling, and penny, which 
come into his possession, and is anxious to lay it out to 
the best possible advantage ; and the beauty of this is, 
that he proceeds in his work of economising upon a well- 
defined and systematic course: he deviates neither to 
the right hand nor to the lefl ; he is aw^are that every 
individual without a system, how good and well-designed 
soever his resolutions may be, drifls hither and thither 
like a vessel without a rudder ; never doing, but always 
talking about what should be done ; ever in a hurry, but 
always behind. His watchwords, therefore, are, * Econo- 
mise, economise I persevere, persevere T Thus he goes 
on slowly but stedfastly, faithful to his purpose, till 
finally he has accomplished the object of his earnest 
solicitude. 

These are a few of the many important advantages 
which accrue to the individual who has insured his life ; 
and, no doubt, they will be sufficient to suggest many 
others equally valuable to the intelligent reader, who 
careAilly ponders over the subject at his leisure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BELATIVE lUPOBTAKCE. 

" Ah ! when oiir brightest prospects fade away. 

And Hope shall cease her glowing hues to blend ; 
Then, when the bright illusive scenes decay, 
'Tis then we prove the blessings of a friend." 

We now proceed to the consideration of the importance 
of the subject to those for whose benefit more especiafly 
the insurance has been effected — the relatives, friends, 
and dependents of the individual who has insured his life. 
Here a truly interesting view of the subject presents itself 
at once to our minds. What is the object contemplated 
by this wonderful little instrument, commonly called " A 
Life Assurance Policy ?" Its primary and chief design is 
to provide for the widow, the fatherless, the destitute 
dependent, or some distant and poor relation ! It pro- 
vides for them against poverty, distress, sorrow, indigence, 
or disappointment; it protects them from the scorn of 
the thoughtless, the imposition of the fraudulent, the 
horrors of slavery, the cruelties of the tyrant, the 
frowns of the purse-proud, the neglect of heartless 
friendship, the humiliations of private pity, and the 
degradation of public charity; in a word, from the 
workhouse, the asylum, the prison, a premature death, 
and a beggar's grave ! What a catalogue of evils pre- 
vented J Are they not sufficveiit to Yas^lie our bosoms 
with sentiments of the most ^ismt^x^sx^^ Xm^ti^^^'sscirr^ 
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and spur us forward to deeds of the purest and noblest 
philanthropy? We cannot refrain from asking, with 
wonder and astonishment. Can these blessings be actually 
secured by the application of the scheme in question ? 
Certainly they can. K we only could call, ,from the 
dusty archives of these venerable institutions, the huge 
piles of mouldering ledgers, and extract from their 
records, what tales would be unfolded of miseries pre- 
vented, griefs and sorrows soothed, the briny tear wiped 
from off the cheek, the balm of consolation imparted, 
the widow's heart made to rejoice with gladness, and the 
helpless orphan to sing for joy ! This is no flight of the 
imagination, no picture of the fancy, no figure of speech; 
it is sober reality, the voice of experience, and the sim- 
plicity of truth. But, is it asked, are these the only 
advantages which have been secured by the application 
of this great principle? We answer. No: it has done 
something more for the relations and friends of the 
assured. No sooner do the wife, the children, the 
brother, the sister, or, it may be, the aged father, or a 
widowed .mother of the assured, understand that an 
insurance has been effected for their benefit, than im- 
mediately the knowledge of tliis fact must begin to pro- 
duce upon their minds and hearts its most salutary 
effects. Do not mistake me in the remarks I am about 
to make. I do not include the vicious, ignorant, and 
debased — the profligate, or the drunkard. I am aware 
that there are many who are simk so deep in depravity 
and vice, that they would not only sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage, but sacrifice, if it was within their 
power, the best interests of their nearest and dearest 
relations at the polluted shrine of their unholy lusts and 
passions. With such I have nothing now to do, and my 
observations here cannot in any way api^\y Xq xJc^kvx ^s»s&. 
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What, then, is the effect produced ? In the first place, 
it inspires the feelings of gratitude and love; and in the 
second, it cements more closely the ties of relationship 
with confidence, lively interest, and true sympathy. It 
is altogether impossible for a parent to discharge the 
duty of effecting a life assurance in the manner and 
spirit in which it ought to be done, without the happiest 
results being immediately produced. To be more plain: 
I do not mean a mere compliance with the stern demands 
of the duty itself; but when the duty is complied with 
from a deep sense of the solemn obligation he is under 
to perform the same, from the best of feelings and the 
holiest of motives; when the d\ity is complied with, 1 
say, from such feelings and sentiments, we have every 
reason to expect that present and substantial good will 
follow. Moreover, I contend that it is not enough that 
a parent should feel within his mind those pure and 
holy motives inspiring him to a virtuous and benevolent 
course of action, but he is under obligation to make 
known those feelings and motives to his wife and chil- 
dren. Let them know by what motives he has been 
influenced — by what feelings of affection his conduct has 
been regulated. And were this rule more faithfully 
adhered to, I venture to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that a more salutary effect, in not a few cases, 
would soon be seen to follow as a natural consequence. 
There should be no family secrets on this point; there 
is no necessity whatever for hesitation, reserve, close- 
minded and narrow-hearted manoeuvres within the famil} 
circle. If the parent expects to have the heart of th( 
child in his own keeping, he must not bolt atd bar th( 
avenues of his own. I have seen the evils of which ] 
here complain too firequently and fatally manifested ii 
the unhappy history and expeneiicfe o^ "W«c^^ ^a 
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bomes, that might otherwise have been blessed with joy 
and peace. It is because I have both seen and heard 
that I now \^Tite and speak. If you want to have fruit 
in abundance, let there be frankness, candour, generosity, 
and unshaken confidence in all you do and say before 
your children, and you will be sure to be rewarded for 
your trouble with filial reverence, filial love, and filial 
obedience; and in the lovely train of these virtues will 
follow domestic peace, happiness, and joy. Viewing the 
subject in this light, its relative importance will appear 
pre-eminently transcendant. When this line of conduct 
)8 practised, it may safely be affirmed that the parent 
will live in the hearts of his children, and the children 
in the heart of their parent. Here is a bond not easily 
to be broken — a chain more precious than gold, which 
cannot soon be severed ! 

"It is fer better," said a close observer of human 
nature, "to live in hearts than in houses; because a 
change of circumstances, or a disobliging landlord, may 
torn a tenant out of a house to which he has formed 
many lively attachments. Removals from place to place 
are, with many, an unavoidable incident of life; but one 
cannot be expelled from a true loving heart. Go where 
he will, his home remains in the hearts of those he has 
learned to love. The roots of affection are not torn out 
or destroyed by temporary absence or removals; these 
but fix themselves deeper and deeper, to be remembered, 
to be loved, to live in the hearts of those who are near 
and dear to us." This is a solace amid all the vicissi- 
tudes and trials to which we are exposed in the world; 
it is a joy superior far to all the pleasures of time and 
sense, of scenes and places ; it is a sort of spiritual or 
ethereal essence, and yet the home-feeling of the heart — 
s union of soul, which space cannot ^\i^^^ ^"^^ ^^a5^ 
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cannot destroy. There is a purity in this affection, as 
unchanging as it is imperishable. 

How desirable, then, must it be to get this heaven- 
bom principle inftised into the hearts and minds of oui 
children I Get this once implanted, and all the othei 
parental duties will be easily and pleasantly performed 
What higher authority can we have for our encourage 
ment in the performance of our duty, in order that i 
may lead to this happy result, than in the one given b 
the Almighty Parent of all, in his dealings towards hi 
rebellious creature — man ! " Love is the weapon whic 
Omnipotence reserved to conquer and subdue rebel mm 
when all the rest had failed. Man parries reason; fei 
he answers with blow for blow; future interests he mee 
with present pleasures; but love — that sun against whoi 
melting beams winter cannot stand — ^that sofl-subduir 
slumber which wrestles down the giant — there is not 
human being in a million, whose clay heart is hardene 
against the influence of love." It is this weapon whic 
a parent, husband, brother, or son employs, when 1 
insures his life (in the manner and with the motivi 
already described) for the benefit of those who are near 
and dearly connected with him in the bond of soci 
relationship. 

I have thus fer endeavoured to show the importan< 
of Life Assurance relatively, and it remains in the fc 
lowing chapter to be considered in its importance 
reference to society in general. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

6ENEBAL IMPOBTANCE. 

" What might be done if men were wise — 

What glorious deeds, my suffering brother ?— 
More than the tongue 
Ere said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other 1" 

aas been well remarked by an eminent writer, when 
iking of Life Assurance, "that whenever a life assurance 
been effected, it is not only a private, but a public 
d." It is in this sense we are to consider the impor- 
je of the subject in the present chapter. 
Ve shall the more readily discover its importance, 
in we consider, for a moment, the great extent to 
ch the principle has been developed in our country 
in our own times. 

t appears, from the Post Magazine for 1852, page 
that since the year 1844, no fewer than two hundred 
forty-one new offices have been projected. A num- 
of these, however, have expired in the birth, and 
ir names, with their projectors, are now forgotten as 
bey had never been. Still the number of Life Assur- 
le Societies, or Companies, is very great ; and those 
ich have been registered or empowered by act of par- 
nent, and are transacting business in nearly every town 
^he United Kingdom^ cannot be less X\i«ii\.\^c^V\£D»SiX<i\ 
Sfty, Another authority says, -wVie^ s^^aJfevs^.^ '^H ^ 
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importance of Life Assurance, '^ tliat of the many practical 
benefits and advantages which a cultiyation of sdenoe 
has procured for mankind, we do not hesitate to place 
the scheme of life assurance in the very highest dm" 
And again, he continues, ''The scheme of life assurance 
is one of general and unquestionable utiUty^ and, as such, 
is worthy to be encouraged and protected by every legis- 
lator that aims at the improvement of the social conditioii 
of the people." 

Do we look at it in a sanitary point of view ? Here 
again we see it as a powerful moral lever, to raise frm 
the lowest depths of degradation, vice, crime, pollution, 
and filth, to virtue, industry, sobriety, economy, honour, 
and self-dependence. 

When age and infirmity, misfortune and disappoint- 
ment — when sickness and death, have removed the chil- 
dren's prop and the widow's stay — ^then the blessings of 
life assurance become gloriously displayed, in the provi- 
sion it has furnished to thousands who might otherwise 
have been left destitute, and by this means been thrown 
upon the pubUc charity-roll of a parochial fund — victims 
saved from the ignoble prison of a parish workhouse; 
the hale and healthy snatched from our lanes and streets, 
whose wretched condition and idle habits would have 
swelled the motley ranks of our vagrants — shielded the 
young and thoughtless from becoming the ready prey of 
the depraved and vicious — preserved our bridewells, 
jails, and penitentiaries, from being tenanted with many a 
reckless felon — ^in a word, protected the nation's wealth 
and the people's industry from an accumulated load of 
taxation, which, alas! is already too heavy to be 
borne. 

The infiuence of life assuwaicfe \i«i& Xj^^tl \st«vi"^ 
^ powerMly to bear upon t\ie \iof\5in^ ^o^\i\ajC\a^,*Ya. t 
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ierence to sanitary improvement. Those of the indus- 
tiious classes who have been able to subscribe for its 
assistance, have, with relation to their social and sanitary 
condition, risen higher in the scale of longevity than many 
of their more affluent neighbours ; perhaps, too, they 
Ittve enjoyed the opportunity of residing in more salu- 
brious districts, and of occupying dwellings better ven- 
tilated, and more commodiously arranged than those of 
the majority in the same rank of life. To prove this 
gratifying fact, the experience of several assurance com- 
panies might be cited, if our time and space would have 
allowed ; but I shall only instance the following : In a 
society where the policies are issued on the lives of mem- 
bers of the working classes, the assured abstaining from 
intoxicating liquors, but being more or less exposed to 
the risk of unhealthy occupations, we find, in a period of 
six years, out of 2060 policies issued, only eighteen deaths 
have occurred, of which two were occasioned by accident. 
A number of other examples might be given, all tending 
to show that these societies are productive of great social 
and sanitary good to all classes of the community ; but 
eq)ecially to the hard working population. 

The mere number of the offices, or companies, which 
exist, though great, affords but a comparatively small 
idea of their importance, when contrasted with the vast 
amount of capital involved in their transactions. 

The property connected with the system of Life As- 
surance, is of a rapid and accumulating character. Every 
year is adding to the little tributaries and rivulets which 
keep feeding the parent stream ; and as it flows on, it is 
getting deeper and deeper, wider and wider, increasing 
in power along with the rapidity of the current, and 
thus 18 constantly Eowing on, until it era^\!ie& \V%^ \c^<5> 
the vast reservoir prepared for its recexi^on. — \5£i'^ kssox- 
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ance Exchequer. It has been calculated, by those who 
are competent to the task, that the various sorts of pro- 
perty involved in the transactions of life Assurance, com- 
prising loans, annuities, and other liabilities, cannot be 
far short of two hundred millions sterling. Yes, two 
hundred millions of money of accimiulated capital, have 
been saved from the earnings of the industrious, as wdl 
as from the abundance of the rich, during a period of 
one hundred and fifty-six years — taking the calculation 
from the date of the " Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society," 
which was instituted in 1696. And for what purpose is 
this immense amount of capital accumulated ? For the 
temporal and social benefit of the thousands belonging 
to the present, and to generations yet unborn. 

The principle of Assurance was small and feeble in its 
results at the beginning, and like the grain of mustard 
seed planted in the earth, it has taken root, sprung up, 
and flourished, and is spreading forth its branches on 
every side, so that the inhabitants of every hamlet and 
village may now, if they choose, partake of its healthful 
and invigorating fruit. These institutions are now be- 
come emphatically national in their character, national 
in their tendency, and national in their ^vide-sp^ead 
blessed results. Who should rightfully become their 
greatest friends and most ardent promoters ? Those 
whose character and position in the land, stamp them as 
the proper and legitimate guardians of the public morals 
— the protectors of public virtue — ^the repressors of pub- 
lic vice — the defenders of our rights and liberties, and 
the conservators of our glorious constitution itself. Who 
are they ? I shall attempt to answer the question. Our 
municipal authorities, parochial functionaries, poor-law 
guardianSj poor-law commissioners, "hoax^ o^ V^^aisk offi.- 
cialsy sanitary reformers, tlie xe^xesetAs^vi^ ^1 ^^ 
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pie, the members of the peerage, the ministers of the 
wn, the judges upon the bench, and the clergjrmen 
he pulpit. These, and a host of others that might be 
merated, who draw their stated and regular incomes 
Q the public purse — ^these should be foremost in the 
ks — these should be the first to ply the oars. What 
they doing ? What have they done to help forward 

national undertaking? Who will reply? When 
amount of facilities, the number of agents, the object 

design to be accomplished, are compared with what 
been done — then I answer, comparatively nothing, 
do not expect a grand simultaneous movement to be 
ie on the part of these honourable and dignified per- 
iges, in their official capacity, in order to promote the 
3nsion of life Assurance. No, no, it is not required 
h^m to meet in august assemblies, or in holy con- 
e, to debate the merits of the question. 
<ife Assurance will never gather round its unobtrusive 
idard the countless thousands who have flocked in 
ithless haste around the emblazoned banner of the 
2ague," the further extension of the elective fi:anchise, 
he five immortal points of the charter I It has no 
ad elysian political qualities to recommend it to the 
ular ear. No, it will never occupy a distinguished 
ler in any royal speech delivered from the throne ; 
er be made a favourite measure by the members of 

cabinet ; will not be capable of driving the first 
I fi:om the treasury; nor call forth thimdering 
themas fi:om the opposition benches; nor dissolve the 
>erial Parliament! This grandeur and importance 
her suits its character nor pretensions. Its place of 
ration lies hid from the vulgar gaze; but although 
it and unseen, it is not the less eSMs\ffCL\, «xA 
Scial in its results — ^its ener^es ate ^xe^\fc^ Vi 
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the social elevation and the moral improvement of 
great mass of the people. 

I cannot refrain from entering my hearty pro 
against the cuckoo-cry of the many well-disposed, 
greatly mistaken, individuals, who think nothing cai 
done without Government interference; whose wal 
word alwajrs is, " Legblate, legislate, legislate." *! 
war-cry has misled thousands. It has prevented h 
dreds of valuable improvements from being made, wh 
if private enterprise and individual exertions had t 
applied, would have been accomplished in a sho 
time, at infinitely less expense, and a hundredfold n 
to the purpose. This war-cry may very well be 
sounded from the hills of Derry, and re-echoed from 
fertile plains of Cork ; but it is not indigenous to 
soil of the sea-girt " Isle of Britain." What is chi 
wanted here is, to get our hard-working, sober, 
honest sons of toil to become their own legislators, t 
own fireside to become the forum of debate, their w 
and little ones to become their auditory, and their sc 
wrongs to be the subject of legislation. Then s 
the " big loaf" become larger and larger; then shall 
franchise be deemed sufficiently broad ; then the syst 
of education, as they now exist, will be prized j 
blessing; then shall the hard-earned wages bee 
doubly productive ; then shall contentment occupy 
place of discontent, and peace reign, when the turn 
and conftision of political warfare shall be hushed I 

We are thankful for what the great and the n 
have already done in this respect; but they have not 
done enough. As a national subject, it is peculi 
theirs. We wish them to exert the influence of t 
manes, the position in sodety ^\i\<i\i xJagrj c>q«m^tj : 
their examplej advice, and encoxxra^^TasoJtSsixJftfeVi 
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where they reside, over the servants they have under 
them, and the fiiends by whom they are surrounded; 
in a word, in a thousand ways and forms best known to 
themselves. Listen to the language of the elegant and 
eminent judge. Sir Thomas Talfourd: — " How worse than 
idle are all assumptions of superior dignity in one mode 
of honourable toil to another; how worthless all differ- 
ence of station, except so far as station may enable men 
to vindicate some everlasting principle, to exemplify 
some arduous duty, to grapple with some giant oppres- 
sion, or to achieve the blessings of those who are ready 
to perish." 

In conclusion, remember that if any thing real and 
substantial is to be done for the general good, men, and 
working men, too, must labour for it themselves ; and 
one of the means to be made use of for this great and 
good purpose is — ^Life Assurance, 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
DUTT AKD OBLIGATIOK. 

" Bat if any man provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the fiidth, and is worse than an infidel."—-! Tin. It. 8. 

From what has already been advanced, the task ol 
explaining the duty and enforcing the obligations oi 
Life Assurance, must in some degree have become both 
pleasant and easy. 

Duties and obligations of every description are less or 
more surrounded with difficulties and trials ; but misre 
especially those whose performance is necessarily asso- 
ciated with acts of self-denial, habits of temperance, 
economy, diligence, perseverance, and order. Such are 
the nature and character of the duty now brought 
before us, and involved in the act of effecting an 
Assurance upon our lives. There is another considera- 
tion which not tmfrequently tends to increase this 
feeling of repugnance and dislike, and which as fre- 
quently operates most prejudicially in preventing, as 
well as postponing, the performance of the duty to a 
more convenient opportunity; and it is the impression, 
that the benefits to be derived &om Life Assurance are 
of so doubtful and remote a character! It is argued bj 
some that " it may be many years before the object in 
pursuit can be realised, and -wVio \aMyw^^ \i'i^«3t^ dftath 
iDterveneSy^ they contanue, *^\>ut. \^\. OTcvsaoaXaaRR&Ta: 
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t>e 80 altered and changed in the family, that the very 
provision itself may not be required for the purpose it 
Biras primarily intended !" Or, again, " The financial or 
[>ecuniary state of our affairs may be so reduced in the 
course of a few years, that there will be a necessity, not 
r>iily to lose the money we have paid upon the policy, 
but to relinquish the advantages which it was our inten- 
tion to secure." This is &n objection, or an apology for 
an objection, which has been often urged, and it has 
been the cause of much hesitation and doubt, and in 
act a few cases, the means of abandoning the idea 
of Assiurance altogether. I shall here be very brief 
with my reply. The ground of this objection, if it has 
got any, is erroneous; it is taking for granted, or, at 
least, presupposing, the existence of a fact which has no 
existence at all — the certainty of long life and continued 
bealth, the only things in the whole round of human 
affairs the most uncertain and precarious. This objec- 
tion is faulty in another point of view, and that is, 
l)ecause dangers and difficulties await us in a subsequent 
part of our journey through life, why therefore should 
"We remain listless or inactive, neglecting the present 
opportunity of doing good, on the vague apprehension 
that a period may arrive when it will be altogether out 
of our power to attend to it ? Such a process of reason- 
ing is as absurd in its nature, as destructive and paralys- 
ing in its consequences. 

No man is entitled to depend upon the labour or 
earnings of another when he has health and strength, 
the means of employment, and other facilities at his 
coDunand for providing for himself. Neither is it 
l)ecoming in any individual to calculate upon the 
beneficence of private charity or public iel\fi£ \ft ^^^^^^^'^ 
the wants of bis wife or children, in. tYie evexiX. cS. ^^"aJiSft. 

D 
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overtiiking him, while, in the meantime, he is daily and 
weekly neglecting to secure that provision for thea 
which he has within his power to accomplish. 

It* a father is bound to provide for his wife and 
children while alive, he is equally under obligation to 
provide for them in the event of his death. To yield 
obedience to such a dictate, is only responding to the 
just claims of our family, to tKe demand of reason and 
scripture, conscience and common sense, and to the clear 
and positive indications of duty arising from our moral 
and social accountability as intelligent creatures. 

Just suppose for a moment the pitiable and despicable 
position of that man, who is a husband and father, and 
who, for years, has enjoyed the iminterrupted possession 
of peace and happiness, comfort and contentment, and 
has been enabled to enjoy these blessings through the 
instrumentality of the affections and kind offices of his 
partner, the filial obedience and hearty devotedness of 
his beloved and interesting children, were he to con-, 
tinue to be the recipient of such blessings and favours, 
and yet, after all, never for a single instant to reflect ujxm 
what was either his own duty, or their inevitable fate 
and condition, in the event of his removal from amongst 
them, at a time when, perhaps, least expected. Or, what 
would you think of the individual who, after he had re- 
flected on all the consequences which were sure to follow 
such an event, went coolly and deliberately away, and 
mingled again in the world and its immediate concerns, 
and never for a moment resolved to take one step to- 
wards warding off an evil so certain ? Do you think he 
could lay claim to the character either of a dutiful parent 
or an affectionate husband? Would you believe him 
were he to affirm that he "was i^Txxdexvfc, t\vo\i^htful, judi- 
eious, or far-seeing ? Coixid yo\x ^vi^ YCyccl cx^^ Ss 
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dther clear in the head, or feeling in the heart ? 
dnd parent and husband could he be who could 
le, for years, to partake of happiness and domestic 
nd yet do nothing whereby these blessings might 
inued to hLs family after he was removed by death? 
name would you select to designate such con- 
Do you think it would be proper to call this 
iing a "good-natured easiness of mind" — "an 
e forgetfulness of temper." Away with such 
ipologies — such foolish and criminal excuses. Let 
be called by their right names. This conduct is 
less, and selfishness of a very detestable and aggra- 
3haracter I 

re is no apology, and there is no necessity now, 
r parent leaving at death either his wife or chil- 
ependent upon the world, the parish, relatives, or 
. The opportunity here is offered to every man, 
ar he may be situated in life, of providing not only 
;s honest in the sight of all men," while he lives, 
so things needful and honest in the sight of all 
Dr those he leaves behind, after he is dead. The 
f providing for our family is acknowledged to be 
il and a moral duty ; but this social and moral 
; only one-half performed, if nothing is provided 
2 future ; and we are not entitled to award the 
3f pi*aise to any man who, (no matter how solici- 
r the present comfort, happiness, and peace of his 
, and no matter how successful he may have been 
iring and realising these objects,) if he is altogether 
tful of the future — at best he can only be con- 
1 to have done part of his duty, and the most im- 
t has been left undone. Many of my predecessors 
ontented themselves with explaining and exdotOTi^ 
ty here presentedy on purely social aa^ xsiot^ J 
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grounds — grounds indeed, numerous and powerful, ai 
which ought to have been sufficient for every practic 
purpose ; and they have altogether overlooked its high 
and holier claims — its religious obligations. The mot 
which stands at the head of this chapter, could be su 
ported and sustained by innumerable passages from t 
Old and New Testaments, were they required. The geni 
and economy of the Christian religion, afiTord a clear ai 
complete illustration of the sacred character of this ob 
gation. The motive supplied and provided for obedien 
to this duty, is infinitely more powerful and sacred thj 
any that could be drawn from earthly and temporal co 
siderations — the motive here presented is " love to God 
and the sacred penman frequently exhorts to the perfc 
mance of the same, by the impressive and solemn injun 
tions, " for God's sake," " for Christ's sake," and " 1 
conscience sake." In this hght, the moral duty becoir 
divine. All other motives and considerations should 
concentrated in this ; and it is only when it is perform 
in this spirit, and with thb end in view, that it can 
truly blessed. 

In bringing this branch of the subject to a close 
cannot deny myself the pleasure thus afibrded, of cc 
eluding my observations in the eloquent words of t 
Rev. Dr. Cook. " It is, indeed," he says, " a great a 
good work in which no true lover of his race should 
slow to engage, thus to detach from the state of labo 
in idea and in actual fact, the miserable and degrad; 
accessories with which it is too commonly connected, f 
make it be, and appear to be, only what God hath nu 
and intended it to be. In this work, the services of 
really efficient auxiliary should be refused. It is a n 
take to suppose that it can be accomi^lished by any < 
principle, or class of inftuences. 'V3TAQ>a5ck\.^^^ > t^\^ 
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ences are the most efficient and important of all, be- 
e of the high sanction which religion possesses — 
use of the authority which it rightfully assumes over 
ivhole conduct — ^because of the power and stimulus 
h it communicates to every good, and because of 
•estraint which it lays on every evil principle. But 
2 are other influences which can also be brought to 
usefully and efficiently ; above all, in removing ob- 
es to the very presence and power of religious prin- 
itself. And whoever can furnish inducements to 
)erance, or introduce economy, and cleanliness, and 
r, into a family, or excite higher than mere sensual 
s, and create a desire for intellectual progress and 
•ovement, should be hailed as auxiliary to the cause 
fli^on, as well as of the temporal happiness of man- 
.. There is a closer and more intimate connexion 
reen a right economic and a right moral and religious 
J, than is usually supposed or taken iaio account." 
1 conclusion, I would earnestly and most faithfully 
upon all who are husbands and parents, carefully to 
sider this duty in the light now presented — in its 
rence to death, as it relates to the widow and orphan, 
as it concerns their present peace and future serenity 
aind ; and if they are unable to ward off the grim 
senger, " death," they wiU at least be able to soothe 
sorrows, by a wise and prudent forethought; and 
s they shall, to the extent of their ability, have 
•ded off the evils of destitution, and the miseries and 
;radation of dependence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DIBECnONS HOW IT HAT BE EFFECTED. 



It is necessary, in setting about any andertaUng of importanoe, to be fiir* 
nished with all the assistance which the experience of others can afford, 
whether this may be in the form of maps, plans, charts, or directions: sodi 
instructions should not only be plain, but pointed ; brief, bnt complete; xeA 
when 80, they require to be rcud, and inwardly digested, with idl the care 
and attention wliich the nature and magnitude of the object ta puisoU 
demands. 

It is incumbent upon every intelligent individual, who 
has resolved to insure his life, before he completes the 
transaction, to consider well the nature of the contract 
to which he is to become a party, and to understand 
fully the principles on which its operations are to be 
conducted. It is a contract for life ; and when he enters 
into it, he binds himself to adhere to the rules and re- 
lations laid down, and any deviation from them on his 
part will, ultimately, render the agreement nuU and void. 
By this means, he forfeits all the benefits guaranteed and 
stipulated by the contract itself. 

The first thing which should be attended to in the se- 
lection of an office, is its well-known respect-ability ant 
standing. There is Httle danger to be apprehended, i 
the attention and discrimination which are usually exer 
cised in the ordinary afikirs of business or commersia 
transactions are extended to t\i\s, \iva.\, «a^ ^<moua mis 
take should be made in the matlei. \\v«^^ o^^ \k553;ft 
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3peat what I said at the commencement, that it is not 
ly intention to recommend the claims of one office in 
reference to another. Every one, in this respect, must 
e left to the freedom of his own will, and to the exer- 
ise of his own unbiassed discretion. There is one re- 
lark I will make on this point, and it is, that regard 
hould be had rather to the stability of the company, 
nd its undoubted means to maintain its engagements, 
ban to the apparently trifling benefit which might arise 
rom lesser payments. Security to the assured is, indeed, 
lie leading object which ought to be looked after. The 
fovision he is now making is one to be realised by his 
unily at a time when his own person^d protection will 
lave ceased ; and it is therefore of the greatest conse - 
[uence, both to his present comfort and their future se- 
nrity and happiness, that no doubt should exist as to 
he claim being promptly discharged at the time stipu- 
ited in the contract of the company. 

The amount to be assured can only be regulated ac- 
ording to the pecuniary circumstances of the person 
limself ; and on no account should he be induced to pay 

larger amount of premium than there is a reasonable 
lospect of his being able to continue. Rather let him 
egin with a less sum, and add to it as Providence may 
less him with means. I would certainly recommend 
U to insure on the participating scale of profits. The 
ifference of charge is so trifling, while, the longer he 
)ntinues to pay, there is an additional encourage- 
:ent to persevere; besides, the increasing satisfaction, 
lat the object for which he has insured is, year after 
?ar, becoming surer and surer by its very progressive 
igmentation! 

There is another consideration which o\x^\. «1\^«^^ \a 

remembered by every one desircos, oi a)Qo\jL\. X'Ci ^^vjsx 
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an assurance, and it is, that the very basis of ih 
tract, or agreement, is founded upon his own p 
statements, as made in the proposals furnished by '. 
prior to the completion of the same. This bei 
case, how careful and cautious should he be in i 
those statements, when tlie very validity of the 
itself entirely depends upon them. Too much ati 
cannot be paid to this observation. 

In making the preliminary arrangements, he 
only morally bound to observe that amount of go( 
necessary to this, as to any other commercial engag 
but he is legally and absolutely required to do i 
forming a proper estimation of the risk here und( 
by an office, the insured stands in a more fav( 
position than the other party to the contract. 
small sum annually paid, which sum is careful I; 
puted from the results of averaged, and not of ind 
lives, he has the benefit of the assurance of a large i 
payable at death ; whether it be immediate or d( 
the chances of which are, in a great degree, agai 
company. The inviolability (I repeat again) of tl 
tract depends upon the honour, candour, and hon 
the intending insurer himself. Notwithstanding the 
peated and loudly-proclaimed declarations regard 
indisputdbility of policies, it is a fact that many 
have been disputed, and their claims completely s* 
on the ground oi misrepresentation, or fraudulent c 
ment, committed on the part of the insurer, or th 
he may have employed. The experience of seve 
and respectable societies might be quoted to pro 
poinfrwere it necessary. And why should it be oth< 
The stability and prosperity of the institutions ther 
the security of public funds, and \Xi^ Tt\«m\i^T^'MOiRfe 
Jio £dth and national credit, alVk^ dem^Tid \)<afc 
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ence of the law to determine, in the majesty of its power, 
this important point. 

It is possible that an error as fatal may be committed 
by a non-compliance with the rules laid down, as by an 
actual and fraudulent intention by misrepresentation. 
But to guard against such liabilities, I shall here define 
the distinction, and, at the same time, state the law upon 
the point : " Insurance is a contract upon speculation, 
and therefore the special facts upon which the risk is to 
be completed lie chiefly in the knowledge of the insured 
only. The insurer trusts in his statement, and proceeds 
xrpon the confidence that he does not keep back any cir- 
cumstances within his knowledge, to mislead the insurer 
into a belief that they do not exist. The keeping back 
of such circumstances is a fraud, and the policy, there- 
fore, becomes invalid. Although the suppression should 
happen through mistake, without any fraudulent inten- 
tion, still the office is deceived, and the policy invalid ; 
because the risk run is really different from the risk 
understood and intended to be run at the time of the 
agreement." 

The contract is equally void, whether the misrepre- 
sentations are made on the part of the insured, or of his 
agents, or of any other party concerned on his behalf, 
about the insurance. 

I have been anxious to impress these considerations 
more on account of the danger there exists, in conse- 
quence of the numerous facilities now afforded for indi- 
viduals to become insured, lest in the midst of the 
diversified purposes to which the principle of insurance 
is applied, this simple, yet all-important fact, should be 
overlooked or forgotten — the responsibility of the pai'ty 
m giving", or making, a true and correct sla.\,ea\^\i\,, \Ci. 
us proposal to the society* One word oii\\\\a ^o\»X»^'axA 

i>2 
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I have done. Instead of making one error, in keeping 
back what ought to be stated, rather pay the additional 
charge of premium, if it is required, by telling " the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the trutL** Bj 
doing so, you avoid all danger of your policy ever be- 
coming vitiated, or of none effect. 

There is no necessity that a policy should become in 
valid, either by mistake or misrepresentatioiL The whole 
of the offices have been remarkably plain and explicit in 
their directions and instructions, in their plain printed 
forms of proposals ; and in order to inform those of my 
readers who have not had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the documents here alluded to, I will subjoin the fol- 
lowing, which comprise the whole, as far as I am 
aware, of the questions to be answered by the person 
himself: — 

1. Name, residence, and occupation or profession, of 
the person whose life is to be insured. 

2. Place and date of birth. 

3. Age next birth- day. 

4. Whether he is now in good health. 

5. Whether his habits are sober and temperate. 

6. Whether he has ever been afflicted with apoplexyi 
palsy, fits, convulsions, spitting of blood, habitual cough, 
asthma, palpitation of the heart, or consumption. 

7. Whether he has ever been subject to rheumatism, 
gout, insanity, rupture, or any other diseases of infirmity 
tending to shorten life ; if so, its nature and extent to be 
6tated. 

8. Whether any member of his family has died of the 
diseases named in the foregoing queries ; that is, his fa- 
ther, mother, brother, or sister. 

9. Whether he has had small-pox, or cow-pox from 
raccinatioiL 
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10. Whether he has ever resided abroad, where, for 
what period, and how long since. 

11. Is he insured in any other office? if so, in what 
office^ and the date when the assurance was effected. 

12. Has his life been declined by any other office? if 
80, state the name of office, and the date when it was 
declined 

13. Whether he is, or has ever been, employed in the 
nulitary, naval, or merchant seamen's service. 

14. Reference to two respectable parties who are 
competent to afford information as to his state of health, 
or mode of life, or to his medical adviser, if he has one. 

15. Sum proposed to be assured (written in words). 

16. Whether for the whole of life, or a term of years. 

17. Whether with participation of profits. 

The following declaration usually accompanies the 
proposal paper, and also requires to be subscribed : — 

" Having an interest in the life of the above-named 
to the full amount of the said sum of I 

hereby purpose to effect an assurance upon my own life, 
with Society, and I do hereby declare, that 

1 have not withheld any information which is calculated 
to influence the decision of the directors, as to the elegi- 
hility of the life proposed for assurance. And I do fur- 
ther agree, that the assurance hereby proposed, shall not 
be binding on the society until the amount of premium 
demanded shall have been paid. Dated this day 

of 18 

Signed, 

Name and address^ 
of Witness." ) 

The above questions, and form of declamtion, may in- 
•ieed differ from some other societies; but their spirit 
and substance are nearly all the same. 
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After having carefully answered these questions, and 
signed this declaration, you are eligible to be examined 
by the medical referee, or adviser, of the particular so- 
ciety, or company, with which you desire to effect the 
assurance. However, some offices require that the pro- 
posal should be submitted to the directors, before the 
applicant undergoes an examination by the official medi- 
cal referee. But should you be desirous of further infor- 
mation and direction, you cannot do better than consult 
the agent to whom you have been recommended, and he 
will be ready and happy to furnish you with every in- 
struction or assistance you may require. 

Reader, should I have been successful in convincing 
you of the propriety of taking this step now ; if you have 
really put your hand to the plough, never look back; 
and should you be spared by the providence of God to 
see many years to come, you will have the happy satis- 
faction to know, that you have not only secured a provi- 
sion for your family, but assisted in relieving the widows 
and orphans of those who have been called away before 
you. 
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BENEFITS ILLXrSTBATED. 

"Let every man understand the nobility of independence — an independence 
of his own creation— an independence which even the fates cannot effect ; for, 
from the moment he has paid his premium— his few shillings— he is secure. 
Think of this, and say, Is it not better to owe your security to yourselves— to 
the small surplus of your daily earnings — than, when the calamity happens, 
to depend upon the uncertain charity of those who have little or no personal 
ioteiest either in you or yours?" 

It is an old familiar maxim that, " example goes before 
precept" ; although, in the present instance, the order of 
it has not been strictly adhered to, inasmuch as the 
precepts have been given first, and the examples made 
to follow. The application of this maxim was never 
more appropriate than in the case now before us. Nu- 
merous and powerful as are the arguments which have 
been adduced in support of the claims of assurance, none 
is so plain, and so well imderstood, as the one derived 
from well-attested and authenticated facts, and familiar 
examples. What argument can be more effective, with 
the great bulk of ordinary readers, than that which is 
drawn from the actual and every day experience of fami- 
lies and individuals, whose relatives and friends have had 
ihe prudence and forethought to insure their lives at the 
time when they enjoyed the blessings of health and other 
favourable circumstances, which rendered it both con- 
yement and practicable ? I know of ivotv^. '^ ^x^ ^^ 
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to examine the history and records of many old institu- 
tions, an amount of valuable matter could be collected 
irom this source, sufficient to complete an octavo or 
(juarto, larger and tenfold more interesting than ever was 
penned on the theory of philosophy, and statistics of the 
science of insurance. 

I am aware that some writers on the subject have ob- 
jected to the practice of making use of the argument 
derived from particular cases or examples, for the pur- 
pose of inciting individuals to the performance of this 
great and important duty. They consider, that fiur 
higher ground should be fciken ; that more holy and en- 
nobling motives should be supplied for this purpose. 
To such I can have no possible objection ; and v^rhen op- 
portunity has presented itself, I trust I have not been 
altogether neglectful. The writers referred to, think 
there is a danger in following this course of reducing the 
standard of our moral accountability, by looking at Hfe 
and death, as through the discoloured glass of the doc- 
trine of chance, or the delusive uncertainty of the lottery. 
I do not participate in these fears, because I do not see 
cause for such groundless apprehensions. The acknow- 
ledged eternal, unchangeable sovereignty of the Al- 
mighty Governor of the universe; His omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence ; His infinite wisdom, 
and goodness, and truth — ^yea, the whole of His glorious 
attributes, as displayed in the heavens above, and in the 
earth beneath, in the armies of heaven, and among the 
children of men ; and, when it is remembered that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered, and that a 
sparrow cannot fall from the housetop without His 
knowledge, these are all truths so certain and incontro- 
vertible, that the consideration of them for a single mo- 
mentf should be enough to \>ams\i iox «^«t fecsoi. <sQi 
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miods all idea of chance having anything to do with that 
period at which it is appointed unto all men to die. 

If no other reason conld be assigned than the grand 
ind primary lesson which " the shortness and uncertainty 
»f time" preaches alike to all, and the weighty considera- 
ion which this state of things involves upon every ra- 
ional and intelligent creature, it were sufficient, I think, 
3 justify the insertion of examples, and their occupation 
fa place in an essay on Life Assurance. 

It is admitted that many of the cases which have been 
rinted and brought before the public through the press, 
re truly appalling in their character, and may properly 
e considered the exception rather than the general rule, 
"bis ought neither to lessen their magnitude nor destroy 
leir importance I Because they are appalling and rare, 
ught they to be overlooked and forgotten ? Is it because 
ley are merely our neighbours, or strangers at a dis- 
mce, who have become the victims of some dreadful 
id hial calamity, that their names should not be men- 
oned, nor the circumstances of such an event recorded ? 
Tho is prepared to answer in the affirmative? Let it ever 
3 remembered that the calamity which has befallen our 
aighbour to-day, the same, or a worse one, may befall us 
►-morrow I And never let us cultivate feelings which have 
tendency to harden our hearts, or blunt the sensibilities 
■ our minds, so as to close our eyes to the dangers to 
hich we are constantly exposed, or shut our ears to the 
amings given us by the misfortunes of others. I have 
jen anxious to select those examples that have a more 
imediate relation to the middling classes of society, the 
rcumstances of whose particular cases are applicable, 
pecially to those to whom I now address myself. 
In the town of Paisley, a few years ago, a respectable 
>ang married couple were sitting very 3000^^^ m ^w^?^ 
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little parlour, at the back of one of the shops in the ^h 
Street, after the toils of the day were over, conversing 
pretty freely with each other. Among the many things 
that formed matter of conversation that evening, there 
was one which turned up, as it were by accident, for the 
first time ; and it was Life Assurance. The principal rea- 
son which led to this peculiar turn in the conversation 

was the death of their worthy friend, Mr. , whose 

widow and children, shortly after the event, had come 
into possession of a large sum of money from some In- 
surance office in Edinburgh. This report was grounded 
more upon supposition and surmise, than on any 
definite information given either by the widow or her 
children. "VVliy the widow, or her late husband, should 
ever have thought of keeping the fact of his having ef- 
fected an assurance upon his life a secret, is a question 
not for me at present to inquire. Suffice it to ray, that I 
an assurance policy had been regularly paid for nearly 
twenty years before his death. But it was the sort of [ 
mystery in which the fact was involved that gave rise to ! 
the conversation on the evening referred to. The result 
of this conversation (for it was practical in its effects) can 
easily be told. The shopkeeper, in the course of four- 
teen days after, being in Glasgow on business, thought 
he would go to some agent, and make a little more in- 
quiry respecting the nature of insurance. He had not 
gone far, when, attracted by two large brass plates at 
the corner of a door in St. Vincent Street, he entered, and 
found the agent prepared to give him every information 
he desired. The shopkeeper was plain and decided in 
his statements, and at once resolved to insure his life for 
one hundred pounds. The agent provided him with a 
paper, which, after he filled up, it was proposed that he 
(the agent) should accompany "hVmlLO xJoaxa^^caJL^^jrasst^ 
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i get the matter settled at once. This being agreed 
they both went. The doctor was at home, and the 
pkeeper was examined and satisfactorily passed. So, 
the time he returned home in the afternoon, he was 
B to inform his wife what he had done, who was well 
ased to hear the commimication. She really did feel 
)py ; and her happiness was not so much produced by 
knowledge of the fact, as the manner in which the 
jiness had been accomplished. She was one of those 
sible women who know how to appreciate properly 
act of kindness by her husband ; and she also was 
are that it was a free and unsolicited token of his af- 
tion, at a time when she least expected it ; for she 
2w nothing of his intention until it was carried into 
jct. Perhaps it will not be out of place to remark, 
it it would be well for many a husband, and especially 
►se who are newly married, to copy the example of tlie 
isley shopkeeper in this respect ; for, if his conduct 
re more generally imitated, there would be less cause 
the frequent complaints which we hear about the dis- 
x)intments and misunderstandings of the newly -wedded 
te. 

rhree years had now passed away, and the shopkeeper • 
i his wife were living happy and comfortable ; their 
siness increasing on their hands, as well as an addition 
de to their family cu-cle by the birth of two healthy 
i interesting children, a girl and a boy. 
The next time we meet them is on a cold frosty even- 
; in the month of January, about half-past nine o'clock, 
the same parlour sat the young wife and happy mother, 
h her dear little baby on her knee, close beside a good 
zing fire. The little round table was placed nearer 
I hearth than usual; the kettle was sm^\xi^ o\v^^ 
'/ the servant bad Unished arranging ticie atXAS^'^xjc^o^ 
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the table. Among the rest of the mercies provided was 
an excellent hot joint, that sent forth its delicious odour 
until the parlour was filled to overflowing. The &ithfal 
dog, Pincher, as usual, was lying under his master's 
chair, patiently waiting his appearance. The shopkeeper 
had served tlie last customer, bolted the door, put out the 
gas, and had entered his own little sanctum, the appev- 
ance of which, on this night, was enough to make anj 
man's heart dance with joy. He leaped (rather than 
walked) towards his wife and child, and gave the latter 
such a hearty embrace as instantly awoke him. There 
was something more than usual about the parlour which 
gave it an air of comfort, neatness, cleanliness, ard true 
domestic enjoyment. This evening was the anniversary 
of their marriage. There is something in the return of 
such seasons which peculiarly calls for an expression of 
thankfulness and gratitude for blessings vouchsafed and 
continued ; but to the shopkeeper and his wife it was a 
more than ordinary season of joy and gladness. They 
had been blessed with real domestic happiness. Not only 
were they blessed in their basket and in their store, but 
with an addition to their family ; and here to-night sat the 
living child and mother to grace the social board on the 
auspicious and important occasion. Yes I there was 
gratitude as well as joy, contentment as well as pleasure, 
and humility as well as pride, depicted on their counte- 
nances as they sat down at table. The family circle, as 
now detailed, did not require any additional fi:iends in 
order to make their happiness more complete. This 
little band was quite happy in themselves, and with them- 
selves ; and for that evening the world's cares, and the 
world's troubles, were alike forgot ! The shopkeeper, his 
mfe, the little baby, and even ^l)i^"5Yaa\ict laimself^ were 
all very happy. 
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it amidst this joy and festivity (if such rational en- 
ent can be called festivity), the subject of insurance 
aot altogether forgotten. It was well observed by 
lusband, that now, by the blessings of Providence, 
ley had seen the end of another year, and been 
ed with a prosperous trade, and an addition to the 
y, and a prospect, if they lived, that others would 
ided, it was high time to think about making a little 
ase to the amount of the policy. This remark 
responded to in a manner and spirit worthy of such 
tiful wife and affectionate parent. How soon things 
is description can be settled when affection, intelli- 
e, mutual esteem, and mutual forbearance are per- 
jd to preside over the domestic councils. The 
y was, accordingly, increased to three hundred 
ids. In the course of the same year, the manufac- 
ig trade of Paisley became very dull, and, month 

month, it was getting worse. The great bulk of 
)opulation was now thro^vn out of employment. The 
keepers were beginning to feel the pressure very 
. Soup kitchens were established ; relief committees 
inted ; and all the appliances usually employed on 

distressing occasions were speedily called into requi- 
1 — appliances which, however well managed and 
ally supported, never can be found in themselves 
nently eflfectual in removing the cause. They are 

designed, at best, to alleviate the great load of sor- 
and misery which follow in the wake of these peri- 
d seasons of depression in trade, 
he trade of Paisley continued very long depressed, 
the prospects of revival were extremely doubtful ; 

like the rest of their neighbours, the shopkeeper 
his wife looked ibrward with considQt3Jc\ft ^xiT^siX^ 
ear. At that tdme the landlord, ox \na «L^<&\i\^ ^^ai 
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paying his annual visit round his property, to ascert 
who were intending to remain for the ensuing year. *] 
shopkeeper was not prepared to give him a decided 
swer that morning, and requested to be &youred till 
next week, when he would make up his mind« The t 
granted for this purpose was judiciously employed 
viewing the subject in all its bearings ; and, after a g 
deal of consideration and study, it was resolved to { 
up the house and shop, and remove to Glasgow as s 
as suitable premises could be got. In this step, aj 
the one before, the husband and wife went hand-in-ha 
and, in the course of three or four weeks after the fai 
called, the shopkeeper had secured eligible premises not 
from the Duke of Wellington's statue and the Royal '. 
change. The rent was certainly high, but the loca 
was considered to be everything that could be des: 
for a business like theirs. Tlie removal-day came roi 
and the shopkeeper, wife, and children, ^vith goods 
chattels, along with little Pincher himself, were all 
their way to Glasgow as quick as the railway could c£ 
them. 

There was a serious and somewhat sorrowful exp 
sion depicted on the countenances of Mr. and Mrs. - 
this morning, while they were looking at each othe 
the second-class carriage, apparently in silence, andhe^ 
hearted. It w^as easily accounted for. They were 
ding adieu to the place that gave them birth — the so 
of early association — the society of their nearest 
dearest relatives — the place which was the theatn 
their first struggles in life — where their exertions, the 
great, were crowned in some degree with success. 'I 
they were leaving behind them all these : For what ! 
seek, or try, their fortune among strangers — ^to mi 
with the active, bustling, money-hunting citizens of 
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great metropolis of the west — to associate with people 
whose habits and tastes were different from their own — 
to &shionable shops, high rents, enormous taxation, op- 
pressive poor-rates, insulting police-money, and statute 
labour dues ! How were they to get on ? Who could 
tell? They knew what they left, but they did not 
know where they were going, or how it might end. 
These, with a host of similar reflections, they were speedily 
aroused from by the arrival of the train at the Glaspjow 
terminus. 

The Paisley shopkeeper is now become the respectable 
West-end Glasgow tradesman, ^vith a flourishing business. 
One improvement afler another rapidly followed, until 
the once small, single counter and contracted shop, has 
now become the roomy, convenient, and commodious 
establishment. The family has also been increased by 
the addition of another son, and the three hundred life 
policy has now been augmented to the round sum of five 
hundred pounds. Thus the shopkeeper (as we shall still 
call him, though he has got others to assist), along with 
hb agreeable partner in life, went on and prospered, and 
in due course another little daughter was added to the 
list of children. 

In the beginning of last spring, the shopkeeper, not 
feeling himself very well, but still being able to attend 
to business, resolved to pay a visit to Banffshu^e, to see 
some friends, and get the benefit of the change of air for 
a few days. He went, accordingly, to the country, and 
was only away three days, when a letter, addressed to his 
wife, informed her that he had taken very ill. Before 
she had time to reach his sick-bed, he had unexpectedly 
expired of disease of the heart. Thus cut down in 
the midst of health and strength, and in iW t^y«s\^ <ii 
K% leaving a widow and four interestmg, "bwX, \iv^^^^^ 
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children to mourn his loss. When the policy was sougbt 
for, it was found, to the surprise of all, and especially of 
the widow, that it was for one thousand pounds, the 
other five hundred having only been added to it a month 
before his death. The widow, a short time after, sold 
the business for £500, which, with what was lying at 
her late husband^s credit in the bank, along with the 
amount realised by the insurance, enabled her to give 
up business, and retire to a beautiful little cottage in 
the outskirts of the city, where, in the bosom of her 
family, and free from the troubles and cares of business, 
she makes herself useful and happy in exerting herself, to 
the best of her ability, in bringing up her children in the 
way they should walk, and trusting that when they are 
old they will not depart from it. Reader, are you young, 
married, and active, and have you a suitable helpmate 
as your partner to assist you through life ? Then, re- 
member the history of the Paisley shopkeeper, and en- 
deavour to imitate his example. 

An officer in the army, to whom the subject of Life 
Assurance had been introduced by a brother officer, gave 
it his particular attention ; and in looking over a pro- 
spectus, was struck with the applicability of the system 
to persons similarly engaged as himself. He was in the 
thirty-third year of his age ; and determined to lose nc 
time in eflPecting an assurance for £800, for which he ha^ 
to pay £22. 1 7s. 4d. per annum. He was then robust anc 
vigorous — ^ready for any duty, however difficult or dan- 
gerous, to which his country might call him. But grea 
is the uncertainty of human life in every condition. I 
was not in the field of battle, but in the midst of happi 
ness, friendship, and domestic bliss, that his prospect 
were blighted, and his career suddenly checked. Beinj 
on a visit in the country, he joined a party on a shootin 
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ezcursioii. After much success in their sport, they 
tamed towards their home, when in passing through a 
hedge with his loaded gun, it unfortunately caught, and 
lodged its contents in his side — ^he fell to the groimd. 
Skilful medical aid was quickly obtained — the ball was 
extracted, and all seemed to progress hopefiilly for a 
time. During his suflPering, he displayed remarkable 
patience ; and on one occasion, referring to his policy, he 
said, " It is a great consolation to my mind that I took 
such a step, by which, if I am never again able to join 
my regiment, or if, should it please Providence that this 
accident issue in my death, the same amount will, in 
either case, be paid for the benefit of my family." After 
Imgering many weeks, the crisis arrived. Surrounded 
by his weeping wife and children, he breathed his last ; 
and then the worst having occurred as to himself, the in- 
calculable value of the provision he had made was fully 
realised. His bereaved widow, on receiving the £800, 
exclaimed, " What a blessing would it be if every one 
knew of such a means of relief, and would avail them- 
selves of it." 

The present case is one which came under the per- 
sonal observation of a respectable agent, who relates the 
(arcumstances of it himself. In a letter to a friend, he 
says, " The case was that of a young man, a tradesman, 
who had a wife and two children. I called upon him to 
insure, several times, till at last I thought it would be 
unpleasant to him, but I resolved to call once more. He 
then told me he should defer it another year. My reply 
to him was, *You cannot tell what anothei^ year may 
bring forth ; now you are insurable, next year you may 
not have the opportunity of doing it — delays are dan- 
gerous^ ; and at last he said, * Well, I m\\ do \\, ^ox 1."^^^^ 
Bis proposal I Med up ; he was acce\>ted^ ^.tA ^^\^ 
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his half-yearly premium — ^this was in July. What fol- 
lowed? In December he was attacked with sickness, 
which terminated in brain fever, and in that month he 
died. £G. 18s. 5d. he had paid ; and his widow received 
£500, with which, in addition to the little business she 
is enabled still to carry on, she and her family live 
very comfortably." 

A farmer, residing about ninety miles from London, 
having by some means had his attention drawn to the 
subject of Life Assurance, one mjwket day made a proposal 
for an assurance of his life, which, after the usual en- 
quiries had been made, was accepted, and the assurance 
was effected. Singular to relate, during the carrying of 
the next harvest home, he was precipitated from one of 
his own waggons, by the horses starting forward while 
loading, and was killed on the spot The widow received 
£500, which enabled her to carry on the farm. I 

An enterprising young man of moderate capital, esta- , 
blished himself as a settler in one of the British colonies, ; 
and purchased 500 acres of land, the clearance and im- 
provement of which cost him half his capital. He agreed 
to pay £1,500 for the land, which was near a good mar- 
ket town, by 25 payments of £100 annually, He, how- 
ever, unfortunately died, in the course of five years after 
his arrival in the colony ; but he had very wisely insured 
his life for £1,000, at a premium of £25 a year; and 
his family were thus, on his decease, put in possession of 
the absolute freehold without further liability. 

The following example is peculiarly interesting and 
appropriate to the young, especially such as belong to 
the industrious classes : The father of the young man, 
whose simple and touching narrative is about to be in- 
troduced, was a sober, -onassxTmLmw^ \xv\fe\i\9j2:ivt^ moral, 
I Hndyi^lmious tradesman. He, mOci \)aft ^"s^\»x\a'i ^1^^^^ 
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active and managing helpmate, was able to bring up a 
large &mily, with decency, respectability, and even with 
honour. The education which it was his chief ambition 
to give them, was as varied and liberal, as the limited in- 
come that a plain, hard-working, honest man, could af- 
ford. He had, at a very early period, connected himself 
with a friendly benefit society, which belonged to the 
trade of which he was a member. He continued to pay 
into this society his quarterly subscription, as statedly as 
the day came round, for nearly sixteen years ; but this 
eodety, like many of its contemporaries, was constructed 
upon an erroneous basis, and was not always conducted 
with prudence and discretion. By and by, its mem- 
bers became lukewarm and indifferent, and ultimately 
it became defunct ; at a time, when its early promoters 
and aged members were looking fonvard to the period 
when they might enjoy its benefits. He was now old and 
infirm, and was laid aside from his work during his last 
illness. When reflecting upon the many years he had . 
struggled hard to keep this friendly society alive, amidst 
trials and frequent disappointments, he sometimes re- 
marked, that the only consolation he had, was the reflec- 
tion that he had been the means of doing good to others ; 
and although denied the benefits which he had a right to 
expect, yet he thought he was amply rewarded in the kind- 
ness, sobriety, obedience, and industry of his family : 
he had always been provided with things needful, and 
hoped, yea, he had confidence, it would be so to the end. 
But to his sons he would say, that he thought it was his 
duty to warn them against the imprudence of connecting 
themselves with societies of this sort. He thought more 
of the danger to which they were too frequently exposed, 
was attributable to the men who had charge of the ar- 

£ 
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rangement, than to the principle upon which they were 
founded. His views on this point may be attributed to 
the limited knowledge he had of the true principle of these 
societies, and the misfortune which he had experienced 
in his o\vn case. However that may be, his sons were 
of sufficient age to profit by the warning which their 
father had given them on this subject After their &- 
ther's death, the three sons began to think what was best 
to be done, to provide for the family against any calamity 
that might arise, if one or other wiis removed by death. 
The plan proposed and adopted was, that each of the 
three should insure his life for £100, and in the event of 
death, the survivors were to receive the benefit. In this 
arrangement, none had a greater advantage than another; 
indeed, they saw that they were all situated alike. The 
annual premiums for the three policies were moderate, 
as the eldest brother did not exceed twenty-two years of 
age, at the tirne they were effected. 

The premiums were regularly paid for about four yean 
and a half, and this was done only by the strictest so- 
briety, economy, and perseverance. At this time the 
second eldest brother lost his situation, in consequence 
of a " strike for higher wages." His fellow shopmates 
were out of employment for about four weeks, and afte^ 
wards were obliged to return to their work without 
effecting their object. However, he being proud, high- 
spirited, and determined, rather than submit, lefl Glas- 
gow in quest of employment ; and the first information 
his mother received, on the following week, was, that he 
was well, and had got work at Birkenhead. He con- 
tinued there for some time, and then removed to Man- 
chester, and finally took his departure for the metropolis 
of the world. He was not long in London until he got 
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work in a large establishment in'Hampstead-road, where 
Ke was respected both by the employer and the employed. 
It is necessary to remark that, during his absence, his 
brothers regidarly paid up his lile insurance policy. Al- 
t, ihongh he was /removed from parental restraint, yet he 
vas sober and attentive to business, and had no taste what- 
ever for the ordinary amusements and follies of London life. 
The only passion he indulged, and with him a passion it 
eertainly was, was a desire for field sports, and especially 
"cricket," a game at which he was not generally con- 
sidered a novice. He very soon became a member of a 
dub that assembled every Saturday afbemoon not far from 
Hampstead-heath ; and, in a short time afterwards, was 
one of a party who volunteered to play a match, which 
came oflFat Copenhagen-fields, near Highgate, when, pain- 
ful to relate, he met with an accident that afternoon which 
terminated, in less than a month after, in his death. The 
assurance was paid to the family ; and one of the brothers 
Was enabled to set up in business with the money, and 
is now supporting his widowed mother and two younger 
sisters. 

I have endeavoured thus to present before you, as 
briefly as possible, a few striking illustrations of the bene- 
fits of life Assurance ; and in doing so, my difficulty lay 
more in selecting than in the deficiency of the materials 
for this branch of my subject. It is possible, in the facts 
I have here detailed, I may have touched on father deli- 
cate ground, and the identity of individual characters 
may have been, in some measure, exposed beyond what- 
ever was my intention. Should this have been the case 
in the examples here given, or in those to be detailed in 
the following chapter, I have only one apology to offer, 
and it is, that the importance of the end lo b^ ^^CAix^d 
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justifies the means employed, and that private feelings 
should at all times give place where public morals and 
public virtue are the objects to be acc(»mplished. All I 
desire from you, reader, is that these examples should be 
carefully perused, and that the effect of their perusal 
should not be soon forgotten, or altogether neglected 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PB0CBA8TIKATI0H EXEMPLIFIED. 



" ProerastiiiAtloii is the thief of time . 
Be wise to-day, 'tis madness to defer. 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, 
And so to-morrow is pu&hed out of life." 



)ne of the greatest hindrances to the further rapid ex- 
ension of the practice of Life Assurance, amongst all 
ilasses of society, is the same old and inveterate enemy 
)f all that would tend to promote the social, physical, 
noral, and religious improvement of mankind — Procras- 
tination. 

However debased and wretched, reckless and indif- 
ferent, sin has rendered man to his best and truest hap- 
piness, yet he is seldom found to possess the daring 
?ffrontery and presumptuous hardihood, openly to de- 
clare, that he has solemnly and deliberately made up 
bis mind to reject a principle, or deny a proposition, 
svhich had the broad and unerring sanction of conscience, 
revelation, reason, experience, and common sense to sup- 
port- it I 

We have less to fear from the bold, determined, un- 
Jompromising, and dogmatical scepticism of the times, 
"specially in reference to those pxincV^\e!a wA \ivi5^^ 
bicb address themselves more 6^ecl\y lo V^^ «j^N«aRfc- 
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ment of our social and moral progress, than from the 
more dangerous and tnsiduous propensity in the human 
mind to produce a moral and intellectual apathy— a 
morbid insensibility to right feelings and sentiments— a 
sluggish, indolent indifferentism — a moral and mental 
paralysis of the whole inner man — a living, waking, 
dreaming somnambulism, induced by the infernal lullaby 
perpetually ringing in his ear — to-morrow I to-morrow I 
to-morrow ! It is far less difficult to find the road to 
man's judgment than to excavate a highway to his heart; 
it is easier to convince him of his duty than to get him, 
in right earnest, to set about the performance of it. We 
have enough of reason and philosophy, theory and specu- 
lation ; we want more of decision of character, and prac- 
tical working. The only effectual antidote to procrasti- 
nation is decision of mind. If procrastination is justly 
considered the greatest of crimes, decision of character 
may be properly esteemed among the highest of virtues. I 
If anything important is to be effected by man, or througli | 
his instrumentality, he must possess a good degree of 
fiminess. Should "he undertake any enterprise, and in 
the execution of it become discouraged, merely because 
he meets with difficulties and embarrassments which he 
did not anticipate, his abilities for conducting the enter- 
prise will become paralysed, and his efforts weak and ill- 
directed, so that failure will be the inevitable result 
But if he is a man of firm and decided character, and 
meets with obstacles in his way ; if he nerves and equips 
himself like a man to meet them, taxes his utmost 
abilities, and directs the whole of his energies, body and 
soul, to remove the causes of his embarrassments, then 
the result will signally and successfully be complete ! 
One of the first victories tlaafe 2k xe,^ Afec.id'^d character 
will achieve, will be over Toimaeli, \icia \xl^cJl«ciR»^^s^& Tiflt 
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al inertness, if I can be allowed the expression. And 
enever he has conquered this difficulty, or obstacle, he 
I be sure to conquer all the rest. What I now say to 
!, I emphatically say to all, who have not yet resolved 
m action — ^l^ecide I decide ! decide I The time when ? 
w ! now ! now I The reason for this immediate de- 
on is plain and palpable ; it is only the present you 
. call your own, the future is not yours. The oppor- 
ity for action is only the present : to-morrow, acci- 
it may overtake you, so as to deprive you of the means 
icting, how willing soever ye may be. With regard 
Life Assurance, this is peculiarly the case : you may 
in the enjoyment of good health, free from all descrip- 
i of inward or outward physical debility ; you are, 
refore, in a fit and proper condition to go before the 
tor, to be examined and passed; next week, next 
ith, next year, the case may be altogether altered, 
ten thousand contingencies, to which we are peipe- 
lly exposed. But even although we were to survive 
next month, the next year, or the next five or ten 
rs, we are always rendering it the more difficult, be- 
se it is the more expensive ; the sooner, therefore, an 
irance is effected the better. Look at the tables of 

society, and you will find this to be the case. But 
b you may be the more deeply impressed with the 
;h here propounded, read attentively the examples 
ch I have selected out of the great number that 
;ht be produced for your instruction. 
!lie following is a case that occurred in our city last 
ter, the particulars of which are very well known to 
ly other individuals besides the writer. The party 
rred to was a hotel and tavern keeper, whose house 

situated in one of the principal thoiow^M^ies^ ajid 
3 great way from the Argyll Arcade •, \ie\v"a!^ ^x^- 
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spcctable business, at least had as respectable a sliare as 
was done in the locality. It might be considered a good, 
regular, steady-going business, although not likely to be 
much augmented. It was, therefore, obvious to both the 
landlord and his wife, that, while they continued to go 
on as they were doing, they would never be able to do 
more (in their own language) "than pay their way." 
Under these circumstances, it appeared very plain, that ia 
the event of any unforeseen calamity overtaking the hus- 
band, either by accident, sickness, or death, the family 
would be left quite unprovided for. In order to be pre- 
pared against any contingency of this sort, the subject of 
Life Assurance was frequently thought of as tlie only 
available means of securing this necessary provision; and 
it was as frequently made the topic of discussion in the 
family parlour. At length it was mutually resolved that 
sonio decided step should be taken in the matter. Ac- 
cordingly, the following morning, the landlord selected, 
out of the many proposal papers which were lying about, 
one which belonged to a highly respectable office, and 
such as he had every confidence in. He proceeded, after 
breakfast, with the hearty concurrence of his wife, to the 
doctor — ^he was examined and passed, that is, as far as 
his personal examination was concerned; but to com- 
plete the transaction, he got from the medical referee a i 
form to be filled up, consisting of questions, to be answered 1 
by the applicant himself, respecting his femily — thdr 
number, how many were living, and dead, and of what 
diseases they died, &c. In the course of the following 
day, the paper was properly filled up, and carefiilly de- 
posited in the desk, until a convenient opportunity was 
afforded for taking it back to the surgeon. Day after 
day passed, and week after 'vce^ ^vj.^^^ «^^'^.^«midst 
the bustle of business, and t\v^ ad^XAsyaaX ^oi&aaa^^ 
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cleaning, papering, and painting the house, until the in- 
surance policy was entirely forgotten; the wife, in the 
meantime, considering the whole afikir as being settled. 
The husband shortly afterwards was taken ill, supposed 
to be in consequence of a cold caught during the repairs 
of his house; he got gradually worse, and at length he 
fevered, and, in the course, of fourteen or fifteen days after 
the fever commenced, he died. When the funeral was 
over, and the relatives and friends assembled in the house 
of the deceased to hear " the will read,''^ as is customary 
on these mournful occasions, the papers and other docu- 
ments were collected, but the. insurance policy for £500 
was not to be found. Its ; absence . was very soon ac- 
counted for,' as the .paper formerly referred to turned up, 
and too plainly proved that no insurance had ever been 
effected. ' The grief and . disappointment of the widow 
and her children, as well as the rest of their sorrowing 
relatives, can be much better imagined than described ; 
and all this on account of putting off " to a more con- 
venient season" ! 

The next is that of a young gentleman, for gentleman 
he really was, in the best sense of the word, by birth, 
parentage, education, disposition, and manners. His 
father, at one time, had been a West India planter, and, 
up to the period of his death, was always reputed by 
those who knew him to be independent and wealthy. But 
in consequence of the great depreciation of his property 
in the islands of Jamaica and Trinidad, the extravagance 
and mismanagement of his estates by those who were 
entrusted with them during his long absence in this 
country, coupled with the failure of an extensive house 
in the same trade, with which he had very large and 
important transactions, he was reduced from afflLuence to 
bankruptcy, if not absolute poverty, "ftewi^ ^^'^^^ ^^sA 

E 2 
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somewhat infirm, the loss of his property so preyed upoi 

his mind, that he drooped day after day, and, ulti 

mately, it was generally supposed to be the cause of hi 

death. His widow was left with four children, one soi 

and three daughters. The son was the youngest of th 

family, and his age then was about twenty-five. Hi 

eldest sister was very delicate, and for many years ha 

been confined to bed with disease of the spine. The widov 

after the death of her husband, the loss of his propert} 

and the disappointment of all her earthly prospects, ha 

only one friend to look to (under Providence), and tk 

friend was her only son. In him concentrated h( 

warmest affections and most lively and cheering hope 

and upon him did his sisters depend for comfort an 

support. Although not trained to any mercantile piu 

suit, he had all along an ardent desire to enter upon tl 

active and bustling stage of commercial enterprise. Tl 

opportimity now presented itself, and he must go into tl 

world and provide for himself, for his widowed mothe 

and fatherless sisters. Charles soon secured a situatic 

in one of the most extensive mercantile establishments 

our city. He was only there about two years, when 

became a matter of grave consideration with the partn€ 

to send him to Calcutta, to take part in the manageme 

of their branch establishment ; but the principal obsta( 

to this arrangement, was the dependence of the fam: 

upon him. However, Charles was desired to canvas t 

opinion of his mother and sisters on this point, which 

did, and the unanimous opinion was that he should g 

"and perhaps, after all," his mother observed, "t 

might be the way pointed out to him by Providence 

and whenever there appeared a providential leading 

direction in our circumstances ox affairs^ she held it 

be the duty and privilege oi a\\ \Ai ^o^cr« \sK^<aN\:^ "^ 
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call. The two months previous to his departure were 
principally occupied in making the necessary prepara- 
. tions and arrangements. 

One of the young men who attended the literary so- 
ciety, with which he was connected, belonging to the 
congregation where he regularly worshipped, on one 
eTening, as they were walking home together, advised 
him seriously to insure his life. Charles quite acquiesced 
in the propriety of the measure ; but he thought that he 
would wait till he found how his constitution agreed with 
the dimate, considering that it would be time enough 
then. In the meantime, however, he informed his friend 
that he had arranged with his employers to pay one-half 
of his salary for the first two years to his mother, for the 
benefit of herself and his sisters. The insurance, there- 
fore, was delayed to a more convenient season. The 
morning of Charles' departure arrived ; and amid the 
tears, prayers, and benedictions of friendship and af- 
fection, he tore himself from the bosom of his home and 
childhood. Getting into the cab, he drove off to the 
Caledonian Railway, by which he proceeded to London, 
thence to Southampton, from whence he sailed the second 
day after he left home, in one of the magnificent Oriental 
Steam Company's vessels, direct for India. After a 
speedy, happy, and prosperous voyage, he arrived at the 
place of his destination all safe and well. As soon as he 
arrived at Calcutta, and met with the persons with whom 
he was to labour and associate in the same establishment, 
he was very happy to find the warm reception they all 
gave him, and the clear prospect that appeared of his 
liking his situation and loving his fellow-labourers. 
Charles embraced the earliest opportunity of writing to 
his mother and sisters, and others of his young fiiends in 
Glasgow. His letters were all leady axA\ya\^\si\sfi» 
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desk, waiting the despatch of the Overland Mail, which 
was fixed for the second day following. Alas, alas ! how 
transitory are all earthly things and temporal hopes! 
The day before the mail was despatched, he was seized 
with yellow fever, and died on the following morning! 
One of his friends, who attended him in his sickness, 
and closed his eyes in death, had only time to write a 
few hurried lines, to communicate the sad intelligence to 
his anxious and affectionate relatives. Yes ! the post- 
boy who brought the welcome intelligence of his happy 
and prosperous voyage, his safe arrival, and the cheerful 
greeting of his friends at Calcutta, also carried, the same 
hour, the melancholy news of his short illness andsuddeft 
death. We shall now leave the widow and her daugh- 
ters alone in the chamber of sorrow.- Eeader, remem- 
ber there was no insurance policy left behind to mitigate 
that sorrow. . • • 

The following is the case of a healthy and active young 
man, who was in business for himself, had a wife and 
three children, and possessed the means of insuring his 
life ; indeed, he was always thinking about doing it, and, 
according to his own words, he had even resolved M 
something should he done ; but, alas I little did he know 
that morning when he was telling the shoemaker, who 
resided two doors from his own, about the determination 
he had come to, tliat the resolution would never be 
carried into effect, notwithstanding the sincerity with 
which it was made, and the honest intention of putting 
the same into practice. In the course of a few days 
afterwards, he caught typhus fever, and died; and as 
the creditors, shortly after the funeral, discovered that 
the widow was unable to carry on the business, it was 
disposed of to another man in town^ and the young 
widow, with her three childxen, ^a» c^\\^^\Vi ^\»^^ 
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to her father's house, who, by the way, was very unable 
to bear this additional burden. Had an insurance been 
effected, the widow could have carried on the business, 
and her aged parent would not have been called upon to 
support his daughter and her fatherless children. 

The last example I shall here relate, is the case of a 
respectable surgeon, who resided for many years in one 
of the most populous localities in the city of Glasgow, 
situated not a great way from the venerable University 
and Hunterian Museum. His practice, although very 
extensive, and well established, was riot particularly re- 
munerative.' His natural urbanity of manners— his kind- 
hearted . and obliging disposition— his ever ready and 
pxmctual attention to the calls made upon him-^and, 
above all, his reputed moderate rate of charges, along 
Avith the patience and forbearance which he exercised in 
rendering and collecting his accounts; all conspired to 
•make him a great favourite with the working-classes, 
and, in a short time,' secured- for him a very large and 
extensive field of labour. Having few, if any, friends, 
"who were able to assist in the outset of his career, he 
'Was indebted to his own individual exertions for the po- 
sition which* he occupied. 

He was married, and had a wife and four children: 
excepting the youngest boy, who was only eight years of 
age, he had given them all a genteel and liberal education; 
but no plan had suggested itself whereby the education 
they had received could be turned to any profitable ac- 
count. His wife was, in several respects, like her husband, 
kind, good-natured, easy tempered, and towards her 
children she might be considered rather indulgent. 
Among hia numerous and extensive circle of acquain- 
tances, the surgeon had one friend, who was an insurance 
9g&it, and had all along felt a deei^ \xi\.^\^?X ^oit \iissL 
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and his family. This interest was much increaa 
as he beheld his friend's professional duties speedi 
multiplying, and the claims of family becoming, ye 
after year, more urgent and pressing. On one occ 
sion, when sitting in the parlour, over a social glass 
toddy, his friend said, "Well, doctor, I hope you w 
excuse me for the liberty I am about to take with y( 
this evening." "Oh!" exclaimed the surgeon, "n 
good fellow, don't mention it. Go on, go on. I shall 1 
glad to hear you." " Well, doctor, I have been thinkii 
of late a good deal about your great practice, your coi 
stant and increasing labours, your want of natural rej 
and the danger to which you are perpetually exposed, 
visiting those dens of filth and wretchedness, which mu 
necessarily be malignantly contagious. Have you nev 
thought of insuring your life ? " " Well, I really d 
clare I have never thought very particularly about il 
was the surgeon*^ reply ; " you know I am not one 
those people who always keep themselves and the 
neighbours in hot-water, by their gruntings and groai 
ings about their misfortunes and disappointments in lii 
I must candidly confess I have some faith in the orth 
doxy of the old-fashioned doctrine, that *the back 
fitted for tlie burden,' and * sufficient for the day is tl 
evil thereof;' but, really, laying all joking aside, I mu 

see what can be done. I will hear what Mrs. has 

say about it ; for, though the bread-winner, I am not tl 
purse-keeper I " " Upon my word, doctor, I am glad 
have brought you this length ; there is no fear but M: 

will see the thing done." But, in order, as it wei 

to impress the subject more deeply on the doctor's mir 

his friend continued — " If you were laid aside, doctor, 

sickness, or removed by death, think what an awful cal 

mity it would be for poox Mxa. . 'l\i^T'5i\a^^«i^ 
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rith a good education, but without any fixed or definite 
>bject in life, without a profession or calling, and having 
i horrible aversion to your own ; there is Miss Margaret, 
JO active, lively, and managing, able to fill any situation 
in which she niight be put ; there is Mary, so amiable, 
modest, and retiring, but, I am afraid, not very robust ; 
and as for dear little John, he is only a child. Taking 
all these things into consideration, I do think, doctor, 
the sooner you get your life insured the better." Here 
the doctor, suiting the action to the word, rising from 
his chair, and stretching his hand across the table, secur- 
ing his friend's, renewed his promise, with a hearty 
shake, and many expressive thanks for his friend's kind- 
ness. At that moment the bell was nmg, the doctor 
looked at his watch, and said, " that was his friend. Dr. 

• J who was going along with him, to see the poor 

fellow down the Vennel, who fell from the house-top 
yesterday. *I shall be glad to see you next week, and 
talk over this matter more fully. Good night! good 
night!" And they parted. The surgeon that night 
visited his patient ; next day he made his usual rounds, 
and in the evening, after supper, and when the children 
had retired to rest, true to his promise, he began 
to talk over the subject of assurance to his wife, and se- 
cure her opinion respecting it This was accomplished 
at length, after a great deal of hesitation and apparent 
reluctance. The substance of her views can be gathered, 
perhaps, more from the manner in which she uttered 
them than from the expressions themselves. She 
was very much affected at the idea of associating 
death with the name of her husband. True, he 
was much exposed, he laboured hard, and often he 
was denied his necessary rest ; and yet, after all, he en- 
Jo/ed good health, and wonderful vivaidl^ o^i %y^\\\.— 
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blessings for which there was great cause of grj 

the Ahnighty. Although it was very distri 

think of sickness and a death-bed, when her oa 

was concerned, yet she considered there were tii 

these things should be thought of ; but she h 

trusted, that if they were all spared to see anol 

and if it so pleased Providence, it would be tim 

then to look after a Life Assurance. Charles W( 

be fixed in some situation, and Margaret woul 

ished with her schools. ' " But I should like t 

she observed to her husband, " how much it w< 

to insure your life ?" The question was easily i 

the proposal paper was got and examined, a 

soon discovered that it would take about th 

pounds ten shillings to insure hi3 life for one 

pounds^ — ^his present age being forty-five ; anc 

yeistr, it would be somewhere about forty pounds 

The announcement of this sum soon settled the 

to the propriety of the present delay. So hus 

wife mutually arranged that, if they were all s] 

matter should be gone into in right earnest the 

year ; and here the subject ended on the present 

In the course of a few days after this intei 

taken place, the surgeon was called upon to vi; 

family, several of the members of which were 1 

ously ill of spotted fever. They resided at th 

one of those long closes, densely populated, an 

ing with squalid wretchedness and misery of 

scription, in the neighbourhood of the High S 

fact, there was scarcely a tenement or hov< 

wretched colony, that had not, at this season oi 

one or other of its inhabitants stretched upon 

of straw, or a bimdle of shavings, ill of fever 

other dangerous malady. 
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The surgeon ' repeated his visits for three successive 
days, and on the fourth he was confined to his chamber — 
he had caught the infection. Although the best medical 
advice was procured, the fever could not be arrested ; 
delirium was the consequence, and in eight days after- 
wards he breathed his last ; thus cut down in the prime 
of life, and in the midst of usefulness and honour, much 
lamented and revered for his work's sake, and leaving a 
disconsolate widow and four helpless children to mourn 
his unexpected departure. He left scarcely sufficient to 
dothe the family with mourning, and consign his remains 
respectably to the last resting-place appointed for all liv- 
ing. The widow let part of her house to lodge students at- 
tending College ; still with all this she could not keep clear 
of debt. Charles had no classes to attend, and was still 
unsettled in any regular situation. His two sisters were 
endeavouring to supply the place of servants of all work 
to their mother, when she, with grief and disappointment, 
died of a broken heart The factor for the property sold 
the household furniture and other effects to pay the 
rent. Charles, houseless and pennyless, and, to all ap- 
pearance, becoming an outcast, enlisted in a regiment 
destined for India. Mary left town, and hired herself to 
a stranger as a domestic. Little John was taken to be 
kept by one of his father's old patients, who considered 
himself indebted to him, under the providence of 
God, for his continued life and health. Margaret, alas ! 
was deceived, betrayed, and abandoned by one of her 
mother's student lodgers, and it is not known where the 
place of her miserable retreat is, or if she is still in the 
land of the living. 

The moral to be drawn from this sorrowful narrative, 
is too plain to require further illustralioTi at ^^avsiXftKcvX.. 
Consider, in all probability, how difcienX. ^o^q^^JlVw^ 
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been the result had the surgeon listened to t 
and advice of his friend, and had his affectiona 
supported and seconded that advice by her : 
hearty concurrence. But, alas ! she acted as b 
kind-hearted and easy-minded mothers have d 
her, and are still continuing to do. Oh ! wl; 
ster — ^hideous, delusive, time-destroying, soul- 
happiness-blasting, and misery-producing — is 
procrastination. Is it too much to suppose 
the insurance been efFected for the sum of one 
pounds, at the time the advice was given, t 
might still have been spared to her family ; thi 
her son, might have remained in comfort, and 
to his widowed parent, a worthy, respectable, ; 
citizen in the place that gave him birth ; that 
modest, amiable, and good, might have form 
of union, a centre of attraction, a solace and c 
to the family circle ; and that Margaret, the 
active, and managing young lady, might hav 
the happy and virtuous mother, and mistress o 
domestic affairs ? Is it, I ask, too much to ha 
pated all this ? Surely, no ! In conclusion, It 
nestly warn all to beware of procrastination ; i 
off till to-morrow what can, and ought to b< 
day. Let him who is, or may be, tempted to . 
surgeon's wife, remember the melancholy fate c 
geon's family. 
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CnAPTER XII. 



CLAUDS OK THE INDTTSTBIAL CLASSES. 



" Oh ! all who lahoar, all who strive, 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strensth— 

Fill every golden hour! 
The laborious privilege to do, 

Is man's most noble dower." 



inch aa a wise government may, and onght to do, there is no govem- 
, whether Conservative, Whig, or Radical, which can do one-hundredth 
of what the people can do for themselves, if they are to bear up against 
$nt troubles, burdens, and disappointments, or provide comfort, success, 
perity, and a respectable independence for the future." 



BERTO the benefits of Life Assurance have been prin- 
illy confined to the more opulent and middling classes 
he community ; but such need not be the case any 
^er, A brighter and more hopeful day has dawned 
>n society ; and the privileges which have been mono- 
ised by these classes are now most liberally extended 
he great mass of the people. Why the claims of so 
je and important a section of the community should 
e remained so long neglected, or disregarded, it is not 
me to answer, neither is it necessary now to inquire ; 
it ought to he a matter of sincere gratoi^% X^ 'iN^rj 
-thinking individual, to reflect tlaat tYie'bo^Xfe^^^^- 
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lanthropj of the age has not been altogether 
supported as it has been by liberal-minded and ei 
talented individuals, who, by persevering indu 
unwearied research, have discovered and inst 
system, whereby this important desideratum — the 
wants and necessities — should be heartily respo 
and most practically and beneficially applied. 

It is a consideration worthy of every man's a 
that, no matter how wisely devised, or how libe 
signed any plan may be, yet, imless it is practic 
braced, adopted, and acted upon in right eamei 
very parties themselves, for whose benefit it is e 
intended to provide, the plan will remain { 
nothing, and the labours and efforts of its promc 
be rendered utterly abortive. 

My aim, therefore, will be to point out, as c 
possible, the claims which the subject of Life A 
have, more particularly, upon the working poj 
and, in the second place, I shall endeavour to 
what manner such claims should be recognised 
garded by the parties immediately concerned. 

One of the most important claims which the i 
Life Assurance has upon the industrial classei 
rived from the fact of its being such a system 
circumstances and condition imperatively require 
the provision of means whereby they might be 
to help themselves and their families, without di 
upon the assistance of their neighbours, or 
mising, in the smallest degree, their native indej 
of character. 

That it is such will be sufliciently manifest, \ 
provisions of the system are examined, as it is no 
ynthont reserve to the yrox^m^ CiVas?,^ fet it^ai 
dlsLte acceptance. 
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Without waiting to discuss the point, whether the in- 
dustrial classes have, or have not, embraced the oppor- 
timity of helping themselves whenever the means were 
placed within their reach, I shall pass on to consider 
the actual state of the case, as we have it clearly pre- 
aented before us ; and I would ask, with all plainness, 
"What can any working man save from his weekly earn- 
ings 0^ perhaps, ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings, to pro- 
"Tide for the future? I say, comparatively, nothing! 
Kotlung, if saved and accumulated only to be deposited 
in a chest or money-box, in order to provide for any 
contingency that may arise by accident or death. I ven- 
ture to assert that the most sober, careful, and prudential 
working man, and the most thrifty and economic house- 
wife you can possibly find, would fail to realise an ade- 
quate amount for this purpose in the manner- described. 
For example, a shilling a week put by for twenty years, 
would only amount in the end to fifly-two pounds. The 
•dditional interest of a savings bank would not materially 
increase it ; and who would dare to calculate upon the 
certainly of living for twenty years, requisite to accumu- 
late even such a sum ? But if it can be demonstrated 
that the weekly payment of one shilling will positively 
create a capital stock of one hundred pounds, to be paid 
to the wife and children at the husband's death, no matter 
when he may die, and no matter how few such weekly 
payments have been made, this is certainly placing within 
Ae reach of the industrial classes one of the best and 
easiest methods that ever was adopted, whereby they can 
truly help themselves. The opportunity thus afforded 
is now offered by several respectable societies, in order 
to meet the views and suit the circumstances of the 
working c2asse5. Every man, and every vioT^sixi^TDasi^ 
may now, if he choose, avail himself oi \Sm^ «A^«CL\a.^<» Nr 
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secure a provision for his wife and children, when they 
shall become widows and orphans, and exposed to lk 
storms of adversity, and the pitiless charity of a cold and 
indifferent world. Every poor man is now called upoa 
to fulfil this most sacred obligation — an obligation u | 
binding upon the hard-working, honest man, as upon the 
most opulent or wealthy individual, parent, or husbaDd, 
in the world — to his wife and his helpless of&pring. 

Were this obligation responded to by the indnstnal 
classes, the marriage of the poor would not require to be 
regarded with sorrowfiil apprehension by the wise and 
prudent, nor accompanied by the gloomy fears and fore- 
bodings of the individuals themselves. The birth of 
children then might be hailed with unmixed joy, and 
their presence in the poor man's home might be viewed 
rather as a stimulus to his honest and laborious exer- 
tions, than a clog upon his energies, and a source of 
melancholy reflection to his mind. 

In order that the claims of life Assurance may appear 
still more pressing upon the working classes, and, aft 
the same time, to demonstrate more fully its application 
to their necessities, I shall cite a few familiar examples, 
more especially adapted to their circumstances and con- 
dition. In the following cases, which I have selected for 
the sake of argument, it is not necessary for me to refei 
to the tables or prospectuses of any particular association, 
as there are now several respectable societies in existence 
who address themselves to this description of business. 

Suppose, then, a yoimg lad just entering his appren- 
ticeship, at fifteen years of age, who is anxious to insure 
his life for a moderate sum, that, should he die, he may 
have a legacy of his affections to bequeath to a brother 
or sisterj or, it may be, an. a^^^ ^^t^xvS.. TVi^ moans at 
lib command being limited, l\i^ ocqssvjcdX. Vi>a^ ^assoas^ 
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5t necessarily be in proportion. To insure £25, £50, 
£100, at his death, he will require to pay weekly, for 

first sum, 2^. ; second, 4|d. ; and for the tl^d, 
I. Or, suppose him to be a young man who has just 
shed his apprenticeship, and about to become a jour- 
man, and wishes to insure either of these sums at 
th, his age being twenty-one years, he will require to 
, weekly, 2id., 6Jd., and lid., and so on in propor- 
i as he advances in years. But suppose the case of a 
dent young man at the age of twenty-one. He is 
dng forward to a period, should he live, when he 
dd like to secure a provision in his old age, or, at 
t, at a period when he may be rendered incapable of 
jwing the occupation to which he may have been 
ught up, and he thinks £100 would then be of con- 
jrable service to him. The age when he wishes the 
owment to begin may be 55, 60, or 65 ; the weekly 
menthe is required to make will be Is. 2Jd., Is. O^d., 
Hid., >vith the proviso, that the sum of one hundred 
mds be paid to his relatives should he die before he 
dns the age specified. 

suppose, again, that a young man wishes to insure, 
ead of an endowment, an annual pension, to begin at 
articidar age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65. The pension he 
ires to secure is £10 a-year. Should he wish to 
ible this amount, the weekly payment, of course, will 
tdre to be doubled also. But for £10 a-year, his 
sent age being twenty-one, he will require to pay 
I., 7d., 4Jd., and 2^d. This mode of assurance is 
iliarly called a " deferred annuity f and should the 
.vidual die before the expiry of the age specified, all 
ms upon the society die also. The following is an- 
iT method of secunng a pension of £10 ^-^^^x \.q \!^ 

on the death of her husband, ot to on^ \ixo\)t\%"t csw 
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the death of another, and so on. The husband^s ago 
thirty, and his wife's twenty-five. The weekly payment 1 
is required to make will be Is. 4d. ; and, should she soi 
vive him, she will receive the pension of £10 yearly » 
long as she lives. This mode of assurance is called ; 
"survivorship annuity." 

There is another form of assurance now practised, 
which is peculiarly adapted to the hundreds and thon- 
sands of working men, and applicable to those who aK 
constantly employed at very hazardous occupations, aii^ 
consequently liable to accident and death. I refer hen 
again to the accidental death assurance. A woikin^ 
man may insure his life for £50 in case of death, and i 
non-fatal, for a compensation of £25, for only 2d, pa 
tveek ; or, by pa3ring 4d. a week, he may insure to him 
self 10s. a week, besides £\ for medical attendance, « 
long as he remains unable to follow his employment 
This sum may, at the option of the individual, be double( 
by doubling his payments. This form of assurance i 
appHcable to accident at sea as well as land, to steam 
ships as well as railway carriages. 

The reason I have deemed it expedient to reprodua 
the examples which I have given, at greater length, ii 
a former part of the essay, is in order to present them ii 
a form more intimately bearing upon the case of the work 
ing population. I am the more anxious that those simpi 
facts and figures should be deeply impressed upon th 
mind, as they constitute the basis of the very law an* 
testimony, so to speak, of the point in question ; and th 
whole practical application of this chapter will, neces 
sarily, have direct reference to them. 

The important question now presents itself t&^a 

notice, and demands a prompt and candid repl]F — Ha>| 

the working population of ttiia comuXt-j ^\i^^ ^^^'t'^sas^ 
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tlie numerous facilities ajBTorded them for 
lent of their moral, social, and temporal 
I thus secured for themselves a proper ele- 
scale of civil society ? I answer, unques- 
t class, they have not I The further exa- 
the subject will sufficiently establish the 
assertion. 

ng an answer to this all-important question, 
be understood as wishing to insinuate that 
)thing has been done by the working classes 
eir condition. Nothing of the sort is in- 
subscribe to such an unqualified statement 
)sitively displaying a lamentable amoxmt of 
what was passing every day around us — an 
together unbecoming the individual who 
to the character of a popular instructor, of 
ities and prerogatives of becoming a public 
3ort, it would be as false in point of fact, 
its imputation, as destructive in its ten- 
erroneous in principle, and shameftdly 
^ ungrateful in sentiment I The working 
cDiintry have done much, and are doing 
c3 \^ancement of their moral, intellectual, 
i^tion; and there are good grounds for 
li£M.t has already been done in this respect 
ic3^ to what may yet be expected, and 
3 fcxially be accomplished. All who are 
^ cc>f, and conscientiously labouring for, 
"•^•tiese valuable objects, have many de- 
.ting tokens to encourage them for- 
work of labour and love. 
^%vhat has been done ? Then, I reply, 
"^inent's last statistical Te\.\3C£m oi \!cv& 
-Banks,'' and you vcili ^u^ m XJci'i ^^- 
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port statements truly astonishing, and sncli as n 
speak volumes, in reference to the improvement tha 
at present going on among the working population, 
example, the number of depositoifs, that is, those' 
have opened accounts with these establishments in 
United Kingdom, is estimated at ommiUion one hundred 
sixty thousaiid eight hundred and thirty-eight ! and the I 
amount of money, as reported to have been depositee 
to the 20th November, 1851, was £30,184,604, w 
amount is invested with the commissioners for the re( 
tion of the national debt, at the annual rate of intere 
£2. 1 7s. lOd. percent., and the average amount of reo 
from each depositor was £6. 10s. 0^ The total nui 
of banks throughout the United Kingdom is 574. 
to come nearer home, what do we find in the last re 
of our Glasgow Savings Banks' operations for the 
ending 1851 ? The number, in all, of the deposito 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety-one^ ha 
at their credit the immense accumulated capital oi 
hundred and seventeen thousand nine hundred po 
eighteen shillings and threepence ! yielding an annual 
terest of £14,057. 19s. Id. 

Who are the individuals who make up the aggr( 
of depositors in savings banks? We shall take 
Glasgow depositors as a sample of the whole, and we 
they are mechanics of all descriptions, domestic serv 
factory operatives, females employed in wareho 
clerks and salesmen, small shopkeepers, lodging-l 
keepers, porters, carters, labourers, and, best of 
youths under fifteen years of age. No comments 
here required ; these figures speak eloquently for tl 
selves. Next in order to the savings banks, we 
building societies, rapidly mullV^l^m^ in every pa 
the country, and especially mx)cx^\a.T^\«wQa«cA^ 
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iHcturing districts. The number of building societies at 
the present time cannot be less than one thousand^ in 
London and the provinces. The amoimt of subscriptions 
which are monthly deposited for this purpose is estimated 
at the magnificent sum of £2,200,000 annually. These 
societies, like their predecessors, the savings banks, are 
all, or nearly all, supported and carried on by the same 
class of individuals. Temperance and total abstinence 
associations continue to flourish and progress throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Mutual benefit, mutual 
friendly, bread, co-operative, coal, butcher meat, and fune- 
ral societies, along with a host of others too numerous to 
mention, are to be found in every viUage and hamlet in 
the empire. These mutual associations are all got up 
for the express purpose of benefiting the working classes, 
and it must be admitted that they have, in some mea- 
sure, been instrumental in accomplishing the object for 
which they were instituted — the temporal improvement 
of the industrial classes. While these have been mul- 
tiplying and progressing, other agencies have also been 
in operation for the improvement of the mind. I refer 
to mechanics' institutions, literary societies, circulating 
libraries, athenaeums, and public reading-rooms, and the 
abundant supply of cheap but substantial literature, con- 
stantly issuing from the press. Knowledge, like a mighty 
river, is rapidly sweeping on, and spreading the blessings 
of moral and intellectual improvement on every hand. 
Literature, philosophy, science, and arts, are no longer 
confined to the halls of learning, or within the dingy 
walls of our universities, nor monopolised by the rich. 
No ! the schoolmaster is abroad, and it is now left to the 
option of the working classes to open the door and re- 
ceive this illustrious guest. 
By the dissemination of knowledge, \N\^ \c^s2^<i^N»s^ 
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faculties are being expanded, the popular taste is becom- 
ing purified and refined, and the beauties of art, as well 
as the beauties of nature, are better known, and more 
highly appreciated and admired. But there are otber 
important agents at work for the moral improvement 
of the people besides those already referred to. I now 
allude to the Sabbath and week-day schools, local bible 
societies, home and foreign missions, tract-distributing, 
and sick-visiting, and clothing societies. These, and 
many other appliances, are all called into operation by 
the genuine patriotism and Christian philanthropy of the 
age, and advancing onward the great moral, intellectual, 
and social progress of the world. Yes 1 let us therefore 
be grateful for what has been done, and what is now 
doing, by the industrial classes for their future social 
elevation I 

What have these facts to do with the question now 
before us ? Very much, indeed. Why has there been 
so much anxiety to expand the mind, inform the judg- 
ment, improve the taste, and enlighten the understand- 
ing ? Why so many efforts, by union and combination, 
to provide for the necessities of the body — ^the housing, 
feeding, and clothing the person ? Why all this stir and 
bustle, economising, and saving, to improve the present 
condition of the great body of the people ? Why, I ask, 
is this? What have these efforts to do, in reference to 
the future, with the widow, the orphan, or destitute de- 
pendent ? What has been done — I repeat it again— in 
reference to Life Assurance ? Little or nothing. I/jok 
at the list of assurance policy-holders, and what a com- 
paratively small number have yet been effected. Out pf a 
population of nearly thirty millions, only about two him- 
dred and forty thousand have itvsured their lives ; mi 
how many of these belong to t\ve dsvs.^ o^^ ^V\<e^ v«s&. 
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speaking ? Perhaps I am above the mark when I say 
there are not forty thousand of the working classes, out 
of the whole body of assurers, who have yet connected 
themselves with assurance societies, or souelit to avail 
themselves of their numerous benefits. If it is the duty 
and privilege of the wealthy and middling classes to se- 
cure these advantages, how much more must it be for 
those who depend for sustenance upon their own personal 
labour ? Look at the trials, accidents, and dangers, to 
which tliese are exposed in their daily avocations. Do 
we read of the awful catastrophes which are constantly 
taking place, and yet nothing has been done to miti- 
gate the sorrows and miseries of which they are the 
inevitable cause ? Need I remind the reader of the 
destruction of life both on land and sea, by fire and 
water, on railways, and aboard steam-ships, in houses, 
and in the bowels of the earth? Have you forgotten 
the soul-harrowing and heart-stirring recitals of such acci- 
dents as the loss of the Forfat'shirBy Pegasus^ Amazon^ On'on, 
and Birkenhead steam-ships ? of the Morayshire flood, the 
Whinhill dam, on the Shaws water, in the vicinity of 
Greenock, or the more recent Holmfirth deluge, in York- 
shire, the Nitshill colliery explosion in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, or the colliery explosion near Aber- 
dare, between Llanelly and Caermarthan, in Wales, along 
with a host of others, too numerous to mention ? Have 
you thought of these, and their melancholy consequences 
to life and limb? A volume, written in letters of blood, could 
be compiled on this truly awful and melancholy subject. 
If nothing can be done to prevent the increase of such 
dreadful catastrophes, at least something can be eflected 
to alleviate the sufferings of the widows and orphans, 
And destitute smrivors. This something is lAfe kssvxx^ssv^'iX 
What is the reason of this indifference on \)^^ ^«x\. <^^ 
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the working men, exposed as they are to such fatal c 
lamities, with all their heart-rending consequences ? 
it because their feelings are more seared, their sensibi 
ties more blunted, or the faculty of memory less rete 
tive, than those of the higher or middling class of s 
ciety ? Strange, unaccountably strange, that it requh 
the intelligence of some dreadful calamity having tak 
place in their neighbourhood to awaken their attenti- 
for a time, when their acquaintances, relatives, ai 
friends, are numbered among the victims ; the groans 
the dying still ringing in their ears — ^the mangled a] 
lifeless bodies of their nearest and dearest stretched up- 
the groxmd before them — the frantic wailings and piei 
ing cries of widowed mothers and fatherless children- 
childless parents, or bereaved sisters, groping in wi 
despair to select their own from among the ghastly de 
— the din and noise of the imdertaker's hammer hidii 
from mortal gaze the shattered and shapeless fragmer 
of humanity — the mournful procession — the crowd 
churchyard — the sepulchral tolling of the village bell- 
the deathlike silence of the woe-struck audience. T 
funeral oration is finished — ^the last spade of soil has be 
thrown upon the grave ; thus consigning them to the 
last repose. The memorable day is over — ^an appeal 
the benevolence of the humane and charitable is ma 
in behalf of the destitute survivors. A few fleetii 
weeks, or it may be months, have fled — and what ? ai 
the valley once more resumes its wonted activity ai 
animation ; and the terrible calamity is all but now fo 
gotten ! But where are the widow and the orphan chi 
dren ? Their little cabins are occupied by other tenant 
they are scattered abroad on the world's wide surfec 
and God only knows tlie place of their desolate ai 
wretched habitation ! 
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Thus such scenes pass before us, time aft«r time, and 
everytbing resumes its ordinary course. The indifiference 
of the former living throng is succeeded by the indiffer- 
ence of the present working, toiUng, thoughtless mass. 
Here are apathy, indifference, thoughtlessness, and culpable 
regardlessness for the future, perpetually displayed before 
our face, and in the broad Hght of day ! Are men, arc 
working men ever to awaken from this death-sleep ? 
Who can tell ? The spring of a powerful alarum has 
thus been struck, and I trust they will awake before it is 
too late. The editor of the Tmes has furnished a few 
grave and affecting observations on this subject ; and, as 
Ilia remarks are universally applicable, although suggested 
by the dreadful explosion of the coal mine near Aber- 
dare, which occurred only a few months since, I shall 
here transcribe them for the benefit of working men, 
miners or others, employed at similar hazardous occupa- 
tions. He says — " The perilous vocation of the miner 
b^ts a familiarity with danger, and that fauiiliarity, in 
turn, generates a contempt for the precautions which the 
progress of science has placed within the miner's reach. 
It is idle to indulge in declamation against the spirit of 
mdifference in the minds of men. We may call it fool- 
hardiness ; we may call it what we will, but there it 
exists — a reality with which we have to grapple as really 
as with * fire-damp,' or its yet more fatal attendant, the 
* after-damp.' The moral problem must be dealt with as 
well as the physical difficulty. It is in accordance with 
all we know of the laws of the human mind, that men 
who live in constant presence of a danger, which is indi- 
cated only by a vague apprehension, will in time forget 
its imminency, and act as though it had no existence. 
We condemn the poor miner who, in the midst of his 
tedium and his darkness, removes the safety screen from 
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the Davy-Lamp. We are apt to say, complacently, * hi 
blood be upon his own head,' if he will not avail himsel 
of the * safeguards provided to his hand.' Deaths how- 
ever, is a somewhat surer contingency to us all than th< 
are 'damp to the miner. Do we always act as if we wen 
in constant presence of this uncertain termination to ou] 
most cherished projects ? It is well to recognise fact: 
for what they are." If we did act as if we were alwayi 
in the presence of this stem reality, how very diflferen 
would be the character of our actions, and how mucl 
more pure and elevated would be the motives and in 
centives to our every action! Were this lesson suffi 
ciently engraven on every mind, we would turn fron 
the case of the poor miner in his cave of darkness an< 
blackness, from the stoker and engine-driver on thei 
perilous hair-breadth position of the fire-fly locomotive 
or " the sea-worn and Aveather-beaten mariner, while ii 
the midst of the hurricane, his gallant barque in sight c 
land and home, is dashed in raging fury against th 
breakers, and in an instant sinks in his watery grave 
Oh yes ! from all these we would turn our eyes, an 
gaze upon ourselves ; and, in a soliloquy, we would re 
peat the solemn language of the poet — 



" Dangers stand thick through all the groand, 
To push us to the tomb ; 
And fierce diseases wait around 
To hurry mortals home. 

" Great God ! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things I 
The eternal state of all the dead, 
Upon life's feeble strings 1" 

There is another and oft.-TeT^e'a.t.ed a."^olo^ made b 
working men for not coimec\iiv^ \^ie?ccis^N^^ ^^ \i 
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Assurance societies ; and it is, that they cannot afford to 
pay for a life policy, in consequence of the smallness of 
their wages. I am aware that this, in too many cases, 
forms not merely a frivolous apology, but a serious and 
insurmountable obstacle. It is too true that there are 
hundreds of hard-working and sober mechanics to be 
found in London, Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other large towns, who, from the lowness of the remu- 
neration which they receive for their labour, are alto- 
gether unable to provide for immediate necessities, much 
less to secure a future provision for their families. 

Is it necessary to refer to the hand-loom weavers of 
Glasgow and Paisley, the garret and slaughter-house 
operatives of Birmingham and Sheffield, the Spitalfields 
silk weavers, or the Newcastle miners, who, with hun- 
dreds of other industrious operatives, are literally ground 
to the dust by the excessive competition of labour, and 
its evil consequences? That this should be the case in 
this our wealthy, independent, and highly-favoured 
country, must ever be a source of very painful reflection 
to every thinking and liberal-minded man. That Great 
Britain has become the workshop of the world, is too 
clearly and too powerfully manifested in the emaciated 
faces of thousands and tens of thousands of her ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed sons. Into the cause, or causes, 
which have led to this state of things, it is not for me to 
inquire. Suffice it to say, that the laws which have 
fixed and regulated the price or value of labour, like 
every other marketable commodity, have been governed 
by the principle of supply and demand ; and how far 
the political economists, who have investigated the sub- 
ject, and studied the operations of these laws, have suc- 
ceeded in discovering the secret of turning them to the 
hest possible advantage to the W0T\dn^TtiWijTCi^3&\.\>O^^S^» 
/ ■ Y 2 
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for themselves to explain. There is one thing certaio, 
however, that it is the duty of every individual, who 
wishes well to the labouring classes, to exert all the 
means within his power to ward off those evil conse- 
quences w^hich must ultim«itely follow the practice of en- 
couraging excessive and ruinous competition. But it is 
the duty of government, more especially, to provide ade- 
quate protection, by the enactment of such wise and 
liberal measures as will best tend to the encouragement 
of every branch of industry, and, at the same time, shield, 
as far as it is consistent with justice and true liberty, the 
workman from becoming the slave of a reckless specu- 
lator, or the degraded victim of an avaricious and lawless 
oppressor. We hope the time will come, and that soon, 
when every working man shall receive for a fair days 
work a fair day's pay, and when the interest of the em- 
ployer and the employed shall be recognised as substan- 
tially the same. To working men, such as I have 
described, I would now say, with all sincerity, be not 
discouraged — ^yield not to despair; for, blessed be God! 
there are not a few disinterested individuals to be foiind 
who are thinking about you, sympathising with you, 
feeling for you, and exerting themselves on your account; 
and should their efforts be responded to as they ought, 
by the Government adopting a course of enlightened, 
prudential, and liberal legislative measures, your own 
perseverance and integrity of conduct may yet, by the 
blessing of Providence, secure for you a glorious eman- 
cipation I To you, in the meantime, I speak not of Life 
Assurance. 

It is to the Avorking men more favourably circum- 
stanced that I now address myself — ^to mechanics of all 
descriptions, whose regular earnings will amount to fii» 
teen, eighteen, twenty, tweTily-^ve, ot xJcivcVj ^cSi^v^ 
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ar week— to managers, foremen, clerks, and salesmen 
aU descriptions, whose salaries will average from my, 
rtj, eighty, one hundred pounds, and upwards, per 
num. I hope no apology is necessaiy for including 
ese last-mentioned individuals among the great body 
the mdustrial classes; and, if this is aUowed, to what 
vast and important section of the population of this 
JDtry wiU my remarks apply! Hundreds and thou- 
ids of workmen, such as I have described, are to be 
t with in every branch of trade, an^m every descrip- 
1 of business, calling, or occupatj^n, that can be men- 
led. Then how manyopffi^e working men have 
connected themselvg/^h Life Assmance societies? 

be d-^^"^ ^^ 'VjP^n, very few indeed. It would 
cult to^^g ^|jg exact nmnber of policy hold- 
by referrin^^^ 

J&^^ ^^^^ printed reports of the various 

. /Ive of J ate years directed their attention to the 

JKsses, but this is not necessary at present; suf- 

/say, that only a small fractional portion of work- 

i, who are in circumstances, and occupying situa- 

ifficiently favourable for this purpose, have resolved 

^ail themselves pf the advantages of these valuable in- 

ations. In ;0rder, however, that this fact may be 

re striking brought out, I will ask you to accompany 

to all/fiie public works in and around the city of 

isgo\)^and we will begin at the cotton mills, silk mills, 

^^ mills," flax mills, power-loom weaving factories, 

!(m print works, and bleachfields. After these we will go 

md and call at the engineering shops, foundries, boiler- 

kers, iron works, ship-builders, potteries, breweries, 

SB works, cooperages, and calenders, besides a number 

Dtlier places where numerous workmen are employed. 

d while the two o'clock dinner bell is striking, we will 

e up our position at each side of l\ie ^aX^^ «xv^ ^^'^vr 
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mence with the first man, and continue to put the ques 
tion to every one, as he passes before us, until we h&r* 
spoken to the last. What answer would we have to th< 
question, ** Are you a member of a Life Assurance so- 
ciety?" How many would reply in the affirmative' 
Depend upon it, not many. I speak now from prac- 
tical experience. Those who would be disposed t< 
question thi3 statement, I ask to be kind enough t( 
make a trial of the plan now stated, and I venture U 
affirm that, after making the experiment, they wiU com< 
to the same conclusion as myself — that very few work 
ing men have yet connect^ themselves with any systen 
of Life Assurance. But this is Aix).t all. I would ask yo 
again to accompany me round to th'^ extensive wholesal 
and retail drapers and warehousemen, vsuch, for exampli 
as Messrs. J. & W. Campbell, Stewafat & M*Donal: 
R. Simpson & Co., George Smith & Sons, KeVran & Buttl 
Arthur & Fraser, Amott, Cannock, & Co., Thbitmas ChM 
mers & Co., William Gilmour & Co., John mWiraji 
& Co., William McLaren & Sons, A. AberV^* 
& Co., Crooks & Jones, Dougall & Mathie, 
Simpson, & Byers, Daly, Spence, Buchanan, & Co., 
Wm. Paterson, and several others, where an immei 
number of young men are employed, and let the san! 
question be repeated ; you will be sure to find, with 
few exemplary exceptions, the result will be nearly tli 
same as in the former case. The reason why I have^^ei 
so particular in enumerating several of the leading ah 
important branches of business carried on in the city ( 
Glasgow is, that the very individuals who are respective! 
connected with them should satisfy themselves on thi 
point. It is an important inquiry, and the more it is in 
vestigated the better will be the prospect that some pra( 
tical result will follow. Well, then, what is found to k 
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Ae case in the city of Glasgow, is only a correct sample 
rf what you will find it to be in Edinburgh, London, 
Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
Belfest, or any other large towTi. In this respect they 
•re all alike. And why are they so much alike with re- 
gard to the subject of Life Assurance ? Why is it that 
the same answer is returned by them all? "I can't 
afford it," " I am not able to pay for it," or, "I have 
dough to do already," and a hundred such replies, all 
amounting to one and the same thing, that is, / wonH do it. 
Tou are wrong when you say you can't afford it ; you can, 
and you ought to do it Have you ever tried to do it ? 
No I How do you know you can't ? There is much to 
I be done by trying. You say your wages are too small, 
yjovar income is too limited, and that you have enough to 
. 1^ already to make both ends meet. Well, I believe 
■ere is much truth in the statement ; it is no easy mat- 
Wj with a limited income, always to meet the numerous 
Ifljh made upon a working man, so as to make the in- 
le and expenditure exactly to tally. This can only 
done with much forethought, and a good deal of judi- 
)us management in the family arrangements. I really 
lieve in the virtue, potency, and success of the great 
fduty expressed in these two simple little words, " try 
IT." And that you may do the same, hear what 
the Economist says on the subject: — "There are few 
people among us who at all know what they could 
do to help themselves and others, would they only 
determine cheerfully and resolutely to try^ N* doubt, 
from many causes, the times we live in aj'^^^ yiewhat 
severe, and there are difficulties and di-f^^^ to* ements 
in abundance to contend with ; but ^s your a. ion is, 
are we likely to mend matters by d oregoing liq grum- 
bling, and throwing the blame of iA the troubl^on our 
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circumstances, instead of manfully tr}dng to make the 
best of them ? What right has any man to expect to 
get out of his difficulty, imless he does his best to help 
liimself? There are thousands who can speak to the 
truth of what can be done by trying — ^thousands who 
might have sat down and wept themselves stupid at the 
sight of the misery around them, and the difficulties in 
their own path, but who bestirred themselves Hke men 
and Christians, wiping the tears from their eyes, smooth- 
ing the wrinkles from their brows, and for their reward 
soon found hope at the bottom of their empty wallets, 
setting to work as if the world was before them, and their 
success, under God's blessing, depending solely on them- 
selves. 

Now many such have won from the future revenge 
on the past, and been able to remember what they have 
gone through, only to increase the happiness and satis- 
faction of their present prosperity. What numbers of 
such of our best men and women could tell, if they chose, 
how they were buffeted in youth, how they were starved 
and neglected at home, enslaved by their first masters, 
insulted, turned off, cast adrift, wanderers on the face of 
the earth! They could tell of cottages from which they 
had been ousted, and money out of which they had be^ 
cheated, how often they had to begin the world afresh, 
and how oflen they had found themselves friendless and 
penniless. But they did not become grumblers and re- 
bels; they did not sit down in sulky useless despondency, 
to makp a catalogue of their wrongs and grievances; 
they lo^j thUbefore them for employment, and above them 
for guic with nd help. So they set to work, and buiU 
their nf is an im^with a heart lightened and invigorated 
bjr the the better von they were making, and soon M 
that, uA wiJl follow, secret of each maxi; s «vicce&& \& >s^\coii 
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and that there is true 'wisdom in looking forward, 
ad of wasting life in idle despondency over the past, 
ler ! are you in trouble, and do you want to get out 
? " Rouse up and try." Are you wishing to get 
the difficulties that are in your way with regard to 
Assurance? Then, I say, try; and in order to 
i you in making the trial, I wish you to attend to 
follo>ving plain observations. Then, permit me to 
are you young, healthy, in middle age, robust? 
you in constant emplojrment, and do you get your 
s when your work is done ? Are you married ? 
3 you children and a partner to provide for ? Or 
'ou single, and Jiving under your father's roof, assist- 
to support and educate some younger brother or 
:? If you are in any of these situations, then I 
something further to inquire. Do you drink ? Is 
iland whisky, Edinburgh ale, Dublin porter, English 
British brandy, or London stout, your beverage? 
often do you partake of it ? Is it only on Saturday 
ings, Sunday mornings, only once a week, or do you 
ire it every day you rise, to steady your hand or fit 
for work ? Do you only take it as circumstances 
r, or as you are thrown into temptation ? Or can you 
it quite comfortably alone, in your own bedroom, at 
jhop-counter, or behind the spring-door ? Can you 
it in open day, regardless of shame or any evil con 
ences ; or do you slink along the street, slip into the 
back entrance, and return all alone, half-condemned, 
ashamed, half-discouraged, and self-reproached ? If 
' case resembles any of those described, then you are 
fit condition to make the trial here alluded to. How 
b does your drink cost you ? What is your average 
dy expenditure for any of the foregoing liquors ? 
you tell ? Have joxx ever taken the Uo\x!cAft \c> x^- 
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duce your expenditure to figures ? If nc 
and I will help you. Do you think sixpen 
or a shilling will cover the whole of your v 
diture for these or any of these articles ? Or 
conscientiously, that this sum is far too sn 
one week with another ? Well, we will say 
two shillings and sixpence, or three shilli 
about the average you think. How do y 
Have you ever counted it ? Let us see, 1 
am wrong, you can correct me in my cal 
begin. Are you a Scotchman ? If so, I 
prefer whisky. Well, you only take half a 
and generally a whole one on Sunday. Tl 
as four gills per week — which is a mode: 
We will calculate it at the price of the " v 
drunk in your own house or at the spirit- 
ter — threepence per gill. This is one shillir 
Islay and Campbelton mixed, it will be on 
fourpence -, or, if the same quantity is cc 
respectable tavern, it will amount to two s] 
is only allowing one glass daily, Sunday ex 
are ready to say, this is far too little. To 
the mark, this quantity might be doubled, 
four shillings per week, sixteen shillings j 
nine pounds twelve shillings per year, 
that you prefer good Edinburgh ale, or oc' 
would like half-and-half, that is, half ale a 
or Barclay and Perkins' double X. I will 
say one pint a day, at threepence per pint 
shilling and ninepence per week. But th; 
pint a day, and you think, perhaps, that t 
little. Then, I will double the quantity, 
you will think it not too extravagant af 
quantity will amount to t\\Te^ ^^\i%^ ^t^^ 
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"Week; and if you add a screw and pipe each day, then 
it will make exactly four shillings and a penny per "week, 
or nine pounds sixteen shillings and fourpence per an- 
imm. But perhaps you prefer a lighter and less inebri- 
ating beverage, such as Bass's pale India ale, at foiupence 
per pint bottle ; say one bottle a day, that is two shilhngs 
and fourpence a week ; if doubled, four shillings and 
eightpence, or an annual expenditure of twelve pounds 
two shillings and eightpence. Does your useless, yea, 
worse than useless, expenditure end here ? It would be 
well if it did. But what shall be said of your theatres, 
ringing saloons, nine-pin alleys, billiard tables, chess, 
card, domino, and draft clubs, and other sources of 
evening amusements — amusements which endanger your 
morals, destroy your health, debase your mind, waste 
your time, and drain the money from your pocket I Will 
one shilling a week be enough to set down for all these V 
The question is left for yourselves to answer. 

But to turn to our English mechanics. How do they 
stand in reference to drinking habits ? I am afraid, upon 
a near and close examination, they will not appear much 
better than their northern friends. The difference which 
eiists in reference to peculiarity of taste, the descriptions 
of liquors, or the price of the articles, will not materially 
alter or lessen the amoimt of expenditure in either case. 
It matters, indeed, very little whether it is gin, rum, 
home-brewed beer, London stout. Highland whisky, or 
Edinburgh ale, that is consumed, so that the wages are 
squandered, domestic comforts diminished, the family 
a^ected, the fireside deserted, and the pocket driiiaed I 
This moral, physical, and social evil, is the same in the 
end, and producer the same fatal results. In reference 
to ihe facilities aSvrdad, and the templalVoii^ Y^^^<i\i\,vi\ 
the industrious operatives for spen^iu^ \^vi\i wiQ>tvv£^ 
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I am of opinion that the English are less favourably cu^ 
cumstanced than the Scotch, although the circumstance! 
by "vvhich they are surrounded can be no sufficient apolog]| 
for the pernicious practices they too frequently pursuCi 
A brief statement of the most prominent of these prac- 
tices and customs will be all that is necessary to establish 
this point. In common with ourselves, they have tb€ 
theatre, singing saloon, nine-pin alley, billiard-table, 
tavern, gin palace, and beer-shop, to which they can 
resort These form but the simple, imadomed every- 
day road to ruin to all men, but especially to the work- 
ing man. But what shall be said with regard to the 
less direct, but more insinuating and alluring means 
employed to decoy the working man from the paths ol 
virtue, and sink him into the lo>vest depths of povertj 
and disgrace? I here refer to the midnight revels, sucl 
as are practised in the VauxhaU, Cremorne, RosevillC; 
and Surrey Gardens ; the cassinoes, judge-and-juiies 
free-and-easys, public-house debating clubs, coal clubs 
clothing clubs, benefit sick clubs, funeral dubs, por- 
trait clubs, plum-pudding clubs, brandy and gin clubs, 
goose clubs, the steeple-chase and sweepstake clubs 
and a host of others, which it would be impossible 
to mention or describe. It is with these clubs, and wit! 
the associates of such, that the hard-working mecham< 
spends his evenings and squanders his hard-earned wages 
Oh, how debasing and soul-degrading, prosperity-blast- 
ing, family-starving, workhouse-filling, are such detest- 
able associations ! Concocted by w^hom ? For whos< 
benefit are they carried on and continued ? For yonde: 
bluff-looking, red- faced, well-dressed, portly-built, jolly 
and good-humoured landlord, standing with his elbow 
akimbo at the door oi tlcie'Boaf^ "QjaaA^xJaa ^^^si Inn 
the Cross-keys, the "BuW-do^, \5cv^ ^^x^»^ ^Saj^^'^.^ ^ 
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tacing-horse, or the Belvidere public-house I Yes I it 
I him, and him alone, that the English working man 
dbours incessantly to support. Let me ask how much 
A takes to support him ? Is it one shilling, one shilling 
Bud sixpence, half-a-crown, or three shillings, every 
vedc you hare to contribute for yoiu* share towards this 
end? Have you counted the cost ? If not, begin now, 
ddky not a moment until you know exactly how you 
iti&d. Is it not a disgrace to the country that gave you 
Tiirth, to see, as you are going along the street from the 
"Workshop to your dwellings, in emblazoned characters, 
m every third or fourth gin-shop window as you pass, 
tliis startling intelUgence, "The working-man's sweep- 
Hakes," " The tradesman's betting-Hst ?" Working men, 
»e you not disgusted with such reckless tomfoolery ? 
Do you not blush at your own gullibility ? If reason 
« common sense, if losses or disappointments, if roguery 
and chicanery, have hitherto failed to produce a salu- 
tuy impression on your mind, then at once turn over 
4e pages of Punch for the 5th and 12th of June, and 
perhaps the vivid reflection of your own individual por- 
trait may lead you to a better state of mind. But why 
4ould I dwell on a subject so painfully revolting? 
Smply because the evil of which I complain is spreading 
with frightful rapidity throughout the length and breadth 
<^ the land, and aflfecting the industrial population ; 
JUid Scotland itself is beginning to experience the blight- 
ing influence of such practices. To show that I am not 
^lone in these painful apprehensions, I will transciibe the 
blowing letter, addressed to the editor of the Times : — 
" Sir, — On Monday last, the Home Secretary, in an- 
swer to the question from Mr. Stanford regarding the 
:tq)id increase of low gambling-houses, caWed. ' \i^\.\\xv^- 
fSces,* stated *that the attention of \\QX Ma^^-sX.^"^ ^ ^<2>- 
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vemment had been drawn to the subject, bu 
result he was not prepared to say.* 

" The Government may have some hesitati 
out on the subject at this juncture, but th( 
surely be influenced by no such fears. 

" These gambling-houses are extending thei 
to a degree truly astonishing. There is sea 
spectable business street in London where the 
dens are not established. Many of them a 
cigar dealers, who bait their traps by an allu 
of their stock in trade. Others, independent 
appendages, are decorated in gin-palace style 
ture, exhibiting a profusion of polished mal 
gas. I believe at no period did there exist, i: 
try, and particularly in the metropoUs, so 
zealous co-operation as is now evinced in con 
all matters having for their object the moral a 
welfare of the community. But "what avails 
if our youth are to be surrounded by instil 
as those to which I have adverted ? The 
the lotteries was suppressed by Act of Parlii 
wherein is the difference with regard to th 
nay, certain effect on public morals ? If 
Lottery Suppression Act, nor the Metropol 
Act, can be found applicable to this grower 
sooner some special enactment be provided tl 

" If the system be tolerated much longer, n 
chant and tradesman will witness the contamin 
in the destruction of an honest and devoted s< 
many a parent deplore the loss of character t 
of a chUd, for whose prosperous advancemei 
have been made, which only a parent can e 
am, sir, your obedient seivaiiX., ^\^\i^^ A. 
''Hampstead, 14tli May, l^b^r 
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Since the above was written, I am happy to state the 
nonstrance has not been altogether neglected, as the 
rporation of London has taken up the matter vigor- 
sly ; and there is every probability that the example 
lich it has laudably set, will be immediately copied by 
i the other corporations throughout the United King- 
«n. Although much may be done to stem the tide of 
is detestable and grooving evil, by the timely interfer- 
ice of these municipal authorities, yet the evil com- 
ained of will not be radically cured until the example 
the higher and middling classes of society, the opinion 
the press, and the voice of the enlightened portion of 
e community, discountenance the practice altogether. 
Does the working man's expenditure terminate here ? 
hat of Sabbath desecration and Sunday travelling? 
)w much trouble and expense do these cost him ? Let 
•ndon workmen answer. Steamboats, railways, omni- 
ses, dog carts, gigs, spring vans, butchers' carts, green 
peers' carts, and donkey carts ; — these, and every other 
sdlable mode of conveyance, are all called into requisition 
soon as the Sabbath-day begins to dawn. On they 
, helter-skelter, through every possible avenue and 
eet on their journey, to some favourite place of resort 
the suburbs of London. Thousands are thus speeding 
sir way to places of amusement, drunkenness, revelling, 
d Sabbath profanation, when a few of the more philo- 
phic socialists are found strutting along in search of 
e " blessings of health," and the " admiration of the 
auties of nature." What scenes of profligacy and riot- 
is conduct could such places record regarding Sunday 
t)fenation I The London mechanics will here under- 
and what I mean when I speak of Greenwich Park, 
ittersea Redbousej Copenhagen "Fields, ^\^c^\5x^^«xxi^ 
/ Epping Forest, Hundreds and t\io\xa^\i^^ ^^ ^csvixA^, 
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in hard-earned cash, are thus spent and thrown away 
upon those sinful and demoralising Sunday excursions! 
Working men, arm yourselves, awake to the proper ap- 
preciation of the position which you might occupy, and 
the influence you would wield in the great body of the 
commonwealth, by casting aside these cords of bondage, 
and bursting asunder the chains of a degrading moul 
slavery. Be sober, be economical, and persevere in the 
practice of these virtues : and that you may do so witli 
spirit and energy, remember it is for the benefit of your- 
selves, your wives, and your little ones — it is for their 
future comfort, convenience, and happiness. 

Why have I been so anxious in exhorting you to the 
practice of economy, sobriety, industry, prudence, and 
perseverance ? It has been solely for the purpose that 
you, as well as those who depend upon you, may, by 
every means within your power, be protected against 
that miserable misfortune — that dreadful calamity — that 
unpardonable sin — that hideous and hateful monster, 
" Poverty I" I do not wish you to believe that poverty 
which has been the legacy of parentage, the result oi 
unforeseen accident, the unavoidable consequence of 
misfortune, or the appointment of an inscrutable and 
unerring Providence, should be designated a crime, 
or stamped with ignominy, shame, degradation, or dis- 
honour. Nothing of the sort. Eevelation, reason, 
philosophy, and common sense, alike repudiate such a 
supposition. As such, however, it has been stigmatised 
by an unthinking, ungenerous, and uncharitable public. 
This is the view which has always been held in the popu- 
lar and vulgar opinion of the great mass of the coin- 
jn unity. However unwarrantable and erroneous, yet, 
nevertheless, it is lameiitabVy \ivxa,^^\.'pwe.n\jS&«!Km' 
cftred a crime^ and not \m&ec\aea>iX.^ ^ooraa^X.^ ^^aSsst 
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igradation and scorn, as if it were a positive moral and 
evil. To be poor is, in other words, to be shunned, 
, and despised. Your friends will disown you — 
neighbours will shun you — ^your associates will 
you — these in comfortiible circumstances will scorn 
-the rich will consider you nothing less than a bur- 
> the state — your character will be traduced — ^your 
es will be questioned and suspected — ^your talents 
•aged and underrated — your plans will be scouted 
opian and chimerical — ^)'our energy as rashness — 
courage as presumption — ^your perseverance as ob- 
y — your independence as impudence — ^your caution 
ining — ^your heroism as madness— your prudence 
[y — your generosity as duplicity — ^your sincerity as 
jrisy — your honour and candour as chicanery and 
; — in short, you will be stripped of all that consti- 
the true dignity of man, and robbed of all the 
ications of a free-born and independent citizen, if 
re doomed amongst the unhappy lot of the indigent 
That such sentiments should prevail is a pity, if 
disgrace to the enlightenment of the present age ; 
3 they do prevail, (and who can hinder them ?) you 
;, therefore, to profit by such a state of things. The 
tions which this consideration suggest are highly 
ictive, and may be rendered, in your case, most 
lly beneficial, if they are the means of stimidating 
the practice of those ennobling virtues, and the 
'ation of those good habits, which alone will enable 
escape from becoming a victim of so dreadful and 
grading a calamity. 

member, that it is an absolute fact, that only one 
of gin, porter, or ale, saved each day, will provide 
yectable provision for your widow aii^ ar^^\x Otv^- 
sbould they ever become sucli. "Reraew^^t ^"aJ^ 
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only one pint of stout or quartern of gin saved ev 
week, may provide a compensation of 10s. per week, 
£50 to your family at death, should either of these 
fall you through accident. If you are twenty-five ye 
of age, the weekly payment of Is. 4^d. will secure 
yourselves, at the age of fifly-five, the sum of one hi 
dred pounds ; if you are thirty. Is. 8jd. If you v? 
to secure for your son the sum of one hundred poui] 
when he arrives at the age of twenty-one, to assist 1 
to set up in business, should he be spared to that a 
beginning at his birth, you can do it for a weekly p 
ment of 2s. 6d. ; or, if you desire to secure a joint 
surance for one hundred pounds on your own life, { 
that of your wife's, the survivor to get the money, i 
ther of your ages to exceed thirty years, you will reqi 
to pay, weekly. Is. 4Jd., or annually, £3. lis. 
Carefully ponder over these facts, and then you \\dll 
ready to join with me in saying, away for ever with y 
horse-racing, your public-house clubs, your Sunday 
cursions, and your midnight masqueradings. Pr 
yourselves men in the best and highest sense of the wc 
intelligent, sober, and freebom, by the patient and f 
severing exercise of self-denial, prudent and econoi 
habits, such as have been here recommended, and ; 
may ultimately secure those blessings to which it is y( 
privilege and honour to aspire. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



HIVTS TO THE MIDDLIHG CLA88E& 



We freqoentlf bear of indiyidoals in the middle classes of society haying 
tied, vho haye been reputed wealthy when they haye left behind them a 
fcir thousand pounds, the produce, possibly, of a long and anxious life of 
ML The widows and children of such men are generally envied, and the 
ttoogfatihl father cannot help, as he looks round his own domestic table, in- 
vtrdly sighing when he reflects on the time which must elapse before he is 
Miled to amass so large a sum. To such a parent let me say, that the 
9Mem of Life Assurance affords him the ready means of acquiring, conse- 
Vwittly <^ bequeathing to his Cunily, when the period arrives, an equal if 
■othifer amount 

h the preceding chapter I hare endeavoured to con- 
foe my observations, as much as the nature of the sub- 
ject would admit, to the industrial classes, or, in other 
Words, to the great bulk of the working population. I 
How more particularly address myself to the middling or 
ioiddle class, which occupies the position in the state 
between the lord and master of the soil and his poor de- 
graded serf. In this division may be ranked merchants, 
nanufacturers, tradesmen, shopkeepers, professional 
^tlemen of every description, clergjonen, surgeons, 
shemists, lawyers, civil engineers, land surveyors, super- 
ntendents, managers and clerks in public companies or 
commercial establishments, and all who are engaged in 
irtistic or literary pursuits ; in a word, all who depend 
nore or less for sustenance and support \x\iO\i \j£i^ \sviLi\- 
««^ occupation, or trade witb -wliic^ \\ie^ xckS*-^ >i^ 

a 
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connected, and who must ply incessantly the energies of 
mind, along with the advantages of education, in order 
to maintain the rank and position in which circumstancej 
have placed them. Such, then, is the class to whom 1 
now particularly allude. 

Tliis is an important and influential section of the 
great body politic. They may be esteemed as the centre 
or mainspring of all our national industry, or the motive 
power to all commercial achievements and mercantile 
enterprise — they are the consolidating element in the 
commonwealth ; in short, they are, socially and politi- 
cally, the " great sovereign people^^ in the truest and moel 
legitimate acceptation of the phrase! 

It is a fact which has already been admitted, that tliis 
class have all along formed the great body of Life Assur- 
ance policy holders. But when it is remembered that 
only about two hundred and forty thousand policies hav(? 
been issued in the United Kingdom, or by all the assur- 
ance companies put together; and, moreover, when it a 
considered that many of these policies are effected on the 
same lives, and many effected only for temporary and 
commercial purposes, and that, from the whole, you may 
deduct a considerable number out of the higher ranks oC 
society, and from among the aristocracy itself, as well as 
a few which have of late years been effected by the most 
prudent and sober of the industrious poor ; I say, when 
all these are deducted, we shall have only a very small 
aggregate number of middle class policies remaining. 
Some authorities have asserted that ninety or a hundred 
thousand may be reckoned the average ; but I am will- 
ing to exercise as much liberality as possible in my cal- 
culations, and, after all, I cannot allow more than OM 
Mndred and fifty thousand m \)a\^ cavm\.t^ ?k.\. \Jwi "^Yesent 
moment. That this should \>e \\\^ esX^^iX. \» -*;V\e^\^ 
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Assurance is practised among the middling classes must 
be ever a source of sincere regret, as well as of great sm:- 
prise. 

To the merchant, or man of business, the system 
of Life Assurance has many things to recommend it to 
his &yourable notice : the very property which he calls 
his own to-day may become another's to-morrow ; he may 
enjoy this week the consciousne^ of the proud satisfac- 
tion that he is solvent, and that although he was called 
upon to discharge the whole of his liabilities, something 
respectable would be led at his credit with his banker ; 
and thus he could look forward with a light heart and 
lively anticipation to the future, and yet, at the very 
moment, while he is thus congratulating himself upon 
his &vourable position, circumstances, unknown and un- 
!5:| foreseen, may be taking place around him, which, when 
fblly developed, are calculated ere long utterly to blast 
his hopes and fairest prospects with bitter misfortune and 
disappointment. 
Take for another example the case of the shopkeeper, 
a::l who has had a good run of business for a number ot 
rfl years in a given locality. He has been obliged to in- 
crease and multiply the number of his assistants, and 
11 «[ improve and extend his premises; indeed, he has be- 
come the fiivourite in the neighbourhood, the envy of his 
compeers, and flattered and patronised by the public. 
The next year, however, we find a change has taken 
place in his affairs. We inquire the cause. A rival and 
di« a stranger has come from a distance, or, it may be, his 
vil- old apprentice, through the advice and encouragement 
'©I- of a competing and neighbouring landlord, has been 
a (f. ftimished with more attractive and elegant premises, a 
•escc few doors from his former employer, and soon, by the 
iili; Usual and ready-made appliances which are frequently 
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brought into requisition on such occasions, in tl 
puffing advertisements and specious announce 
garding the superiority of the articles, and the 
leled reduction and lowness of price, the p> 
gulled, the respectable shopkeeper is undersc 
market, and probably ruined. The unpriuc 
terloper continues to riot and luxuriate upon 
and favours of a willingly blind and self-deli 
capricious, ignorant, and tyrannical public. 

The manufacturer is not altogether free fro 
casualties or misfortunes ; for, although they n 
in many respects from those of the former, yet 
frequently accompanied, in the end, with result 
painful and trying. He may have, by indust 
nuity, and perseverance, succeeded in establi; 
name and reputation, and secured for his fabric, 
of manufacture, an extensive and increasing 
The period may now have arrived when he rt 
indulges the flattering hope, that his fondest ant 
will shortly be realised. At this very juncti 
startled with the announcement, that an articl 
introduced into the market superior in quality, a 
in price, than his own, all by a newly-invei 
greatly- improved system of machiner}% so that ] 
are now superseded, his connexions die off, am 
and expensive machines become all but totally 
He finds himself hampered in his financial resou 
has no other prospect before him but ruin, or, 
courage enough, all that is left for him is to b 
world afresh. Such cases are neither few nor 
tween. Many respectable individuals could I 
in nearly every department of home manufactu 
duce, but especially in the articles of cotton, i 
wool. Thef/ are to be found in the city of Glas; 
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lianchester, in the towns of Nottingham, Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Bradford, and other places, who could bear testi- 
mony to the truthful but painful accuracy of this state- 
ment. 

With regard to professional gentlemen, in their re- 
flective spheres of operation, they are not entirely 
exempted from difficulties, disappointments, and rever- 
sion of fortune, any more than their more every-day, 
matter-of-fact fellow-citizens. These, however, are best 
known to themselves, and must, therefore, be lefl as a 
subject for their serious reflection at their own conve- 
nknee. 

But, aftef all, what is the deduction to be drawn from 
this line of argument? What is the practical conse- 
quence of this state of things ? The answer is plain and 
appropriate. The necessity there is, that the season of 
prosperity and well-doing should be m i le the oppor- 
tunity, with every prudent and foreseeing man, to provide 
fcr the day of adversity ; — ^that the means which are 
now in his power should be employed in preparing for 
the wants and requirements of the distant future. The 
method which is recommended here for the necessary 
provision, is none other than the well-propounded and 
well-tried scheme of Life and Annuity Assurance. 

There is another consideration which cannot be passed 
over in silence, as it immediately concerns and applies to 
the case of every man, whatever be the station, circum- 
stances, and condition of life he may occupy — ^and it is, 
the uncertainty of health, strength, vigour, or even life 
itself. With what additional suitability and force, there- 
fore, will this exhortation apply ? It has been urged, 
and I daresay admitted, that the provision here alluded 
to is excellently adapted for the working-man, who has 
no other property in his possession than that invested in 
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• 

the muscles of his arms ; but if it is excellent for Lin 
should be more so for you — ^you, whose children h 
been nurtured in the lap of comfort and ease — who h 
known no want, which, as soon as it was known, was 
instantly supplied — ^no desire which, as soon as it 
expressed, was not immediately gratified — educated ii 
embellishments which money could purchase, or capa 
of mind could embrace; with tastes refined, feeli 
sensitively strung, and pursuits of an eleyated charac 
With such children depending upon you, and lool 
towards you for all they require, at least until circi 
stances transpire to remove them from under your c 
either being able to depend upon themselves, or ha\ 
others whose duty it is to take charge of them — I ; 
in what Condition would you leave them at present, in 
you by accident and death removed from among the 
How would your widow and your orphan children fa 
The answer is best known to yourselves, and I hope ; 
will not dismiss the question until it is satisfactoi 
settled. 

In closing my observations on this interesting bra 
of the subject, I cannot do better than subjoin the 
marks of an author to whom I have been already 
debted. " Take," he says, " such a case in the hig 
ranks, where a certain style and superior manner of 
ing had been maintained — ^where certain luxuries 
become only by use almost necessaries — ^where a hig 
education was imparted to the children, and where 
well-directed efforts of the parent, who had been ta 
away, provided the same means of elegance and com 
for alL In a moment — and by an event, in itself, i 
independent of circumstances, the most afflicting — 
source of all this comfort and happiness is dried up *, j 
the helpless survivors are made at the same, time 
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lents, perhaps almost or altogether beggars. In the 
iking up of the household — in the di\dsion of the 
nbers of it — ^in the parting with every superfluous 
sle of furniture, however valued for the associations 
aected with it — ^in the feeble attempts to keep up 
lething lite former respectability, and the gradual 
3ent to the lowest stage of poverty, there is, perhaps, 
nuch of misery experienced as under more substan- 
privations. The heart, in such circumstances — the 
rt of the widow or the orphan knoweth its own 
erness, and none else." 

leader, if you are a merchant, tradesman, or shop- 
per — ^if you are a minister of the gospel, a doctor of 
licine, a lawyer or artist, a literary student, or follow- 
any other professional calling or pursuit, be your 
ae, rank, or occupation what it may, if you have not 
vided against the possible occurrence of such a cala- 
y as is here described, depend upon it you have not yet 
jharged yoiu: duty to your wife, family, or even your- 
\ While you are in the possession of health, strength, 
I other facilities, go now pay this debt of connubial 
ction, of parental solicitude, and fatherly regard, by 
iiring your life for the benefit of your wife and chil- 
n. 

5ut to you who have connected yourselves with Life 
turance associations, permit me to put a few pointed 
I practical inquiries. In becoming a member of such 
ociety, you have done well — well for your families, 
1 for your friends, and well for those who may be in- 
!ed to follow your example. Have you ever explained 
^our family, to your friends or acquaintances, the mo- 
ss which influenced you in taking this step ? If not, 
Q you have not done enough, Hav^ "^avx. tv«^^^ ^^ 
oted to explain, illustrate, or xecomTOfeiiii \)!aa ^xvasa.- 
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pies on which this society is based, and of which yo> 
haye yourself become a member ? If not, begin now. 

Are you a merchant, tradesman, shopkeeper, or pro- 
prietor of some extensive manufactory, having workmen, 
clerks, and salesmen imder your command ? If you are 
the one or the other, then I ask you, have you evei 
spoken to any of them regarding this subject — of its na- 
ture, advantages, and necessity ? If not, you ought t( 
have done so, and you ought to do so now. Are yoa 
or would you desire to be esteemed, a liberal-minded 
kind-hearted, and interested employer, having a sincen 
solicitude for the welfare, comfort, and happiness of thosi 
you employ, and those who are depending upo^ them! 
Then you should speak to them of the benefits of Li£ 
Assurance, or you should assist others, whose duty o 
inclination it may be, in doing the same. And this joi 
can do in assisting the circulation of such prospectuses 
tables, and tracts among your workers, as would enabl* 
them to become better acquainted with the subject 
am happy to say that many employers have done so, aD( 
they are now reaping the reward of their labour in tb 
improving condition, sobriety, economy, attention, obe 
dience, and gratitude of their servants. Would tba 
examples of this sort were a thousandfold more imitate 
and practised I You have a power and an influence a 
your command, in this respect, far surpassing anythin 
that could be delegated to any advocates or agents wh 
might be appointed for such a purpose ; and it is for yo 
to exercise the influence you possess. I am aware thi 
there are many benevolent employers who' have dor 
much, and are continuing to do more, for the mora 
temporal, and intellectual improvement of their worken 
but even these have never. 1bicLo\x^\> o^ ^Joa ^^j^t^m of Li 
Assurance as being in any "way a^^^i®^^ ^*^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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'king mechanic I have known, and could name 
re necessary, several employers who have visited 
t and djdng bed of those w^hom they have em- 

and administered, with their own hands, com- 
id cordials to the dying operative in the solemn 
f death— -who shed the sympathising tear over 
Lve of their lately deceased servant — who have 
the widow and the orphan in distress, and im- 
consolation by substantial tokens of timely relief 
istance ; — ^the orphan has been cared for, and the 
} heart made glad. The name and the memory 

employers are remembered with gratitude in the 
and at the hearths of many a fatherless, industri- 
id well-behaved family. I am aware, from the 
ition that exists, at the present time, in nearly 
description of manufacture or trade, that such 
benevolence cannot be very extensively or gene- 
•actised ; it is not in the power of the employers, 
ter how willing they may be, to do so. This ia 
sion assigned to the benevolent scheme of Life 
ace; and, with your co-operation, that mission 

made more than ever successful. But are yovr 
rs visiting your flocks, and imparting to them the 
tions and blessings of divine truth and revelation ? 
epend upon it, you have something in your power 
1 the same good work. Take, for your illustrious 

and example, the conduct of the noble-minded 
m philanthropist, the late lamented Rev. Dr. 
irs, who was ever actively employed in endeavour- 
diffuse around blessings, temporal and physical, 

as moral and religious instruction, among all 
nd conditions of the working population. If you 
be sixQcess^xA in the greal and ^ood\^QrcV\\i^\sNsJcw 

enga^^ed, you need be ux^dvit xia «^Y^<^'i^iS^^^ 

g2 
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that the inculcation of precepts which have a tenc 
to improve the habits and social condition of the \ 
ing people, will at all prove an obstacle in the nv 
your religious instructions; you may, therefore, 
safety recommend the system here alluded to, to all 
come within reach of your operations and influ 
Are you a physician, visiting the abodes of di 
misery, and death ? you have it also within your } 
to speak a word in season to the young, the health; 
robust, at a time, too, when your advice will be lis 
to with every attention, and such as will not so( 
forgotten. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly call upon every 
vidual who has any influence whatever with wo 
men, that they ought to exert that influence in pn 
ing the fiirther extension of the practice of Life A 
ance among the industrial classes of society. By a 
compliance with the exhortation here given, you ti 
conferring upon them a great moral, social, and te 
ral boon, while, at the same time, you will be reli 
yourselves and society in general from a great bu 
which, ere long, by the authority of an act of parlis 
in the shape of an additional poor-law tax, you i 
otherwise be compelled to bear. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TEE VALTTE 0? FEMALE IHEXiVEHCE. 



And what were life, if woman's heart, 
Attempered with no guiding art, 
The moral beantf of the mind, 
Whereby the world is kept refined} 
And each soft hue opinion wears. 
Its lovely origin declares.'* 



'he eloquent dissertations which have been written on 
lie subject of female influence, the numerous eulogies 
rhich have been passed upon it, the admiration and ap- 
lause which it has received, as well as the grateful and 
enerous emotions which it invariably inspires in the 
linds of those who witness its manifestations, demon- 
trate clearly this fact, that as &r as Great Britain is 
oucerned, at least, the cultivation of this virtue has not 
«en altogether neglected, and, when cultivated, has never 
een undervalued or forgotten. No ! it has not been 

** Left to blush nnseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

Why should it be so ? An agency so pure, spiritual, 
nd heavenly in its nature — so hallowing and humaniz- 
ig in its tendency, when rightly d^iecXfc^i^ \i^<;««>ksa ^ 
luable auxiliary in advancing \Xi^ caxxs^ ^i ^^s^^i&^ 
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morality, and religion in the world ; and this it < 
a variety of means ever ready at its command. 
we find public charitable institutions, schemes 
relief of the poor and indigent, private associat' 
purely benevolent and Christian purposes, amonf 
may be mentioned temperance, anti-slavery, '* 
clothing, Sabbath and week-day schools, tract, 
gational, Bible and missionary societies, as w( 
variety of others, that are supported and carried 
and through, female agency. Females have al 
been highly honoured in being numbered amor 
most illustrious and successful agents, who ha^ 
employed in working out the purposes and d( 
the Almighty, in assisting onward the work of ti 
gresSf and in bringing about that ttvie elevation of 
ter which can only he secured hy the moral refojvj 
mankind! 

But how have they got so important and labc 
task assigned them? The answer is plain, 
sensibilities are quicker and deeper than those ( 
they know better how to sympathise in the j 
sorrows of others ; they live on the sweet and I 
reciprocities of affection ; and all their influenc 
not from terror and violence, or even authority, I 
goodness and kind offices — from the resistless | 
love. Theirs is the empire of the heart. They 
sword ; they threaten no violence ; they claim n< 
rity ; they seldom insist on their acknowledged 
and yet they exact their full shai'e of influence : 
department of society, and silently move uns 
hands that sway the world. They rule by ob( 
they conquer by retreat ; they triumph by sub] 
they carry all their points by yc^sv^Xvcl^ ^tremic 
none.'' 
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Vomen may, if they will, perform for the world what 
)thers can. They are the mothers of men, and leave 
;heir children an indelible impression of themselves, 
hand that rocks the cradle will be found, in the end, 
aove the world. The voice which whispers in the 
nt's ear lessons of truth or error, of goodness or guilt, 
yet give a tone to morals, laws to society, and char- 
T to the whole human family. As mothers and 
jhers, therefore, they are the chief educators of man- 
i. Being appointed to this office, and having such a 
sion to fulfil, their responsibility is great. To recog- 
! female influence in its rightful and legitimate sphere 
isefulness, we must view it in all its diversified mani- 
ations and operations, and especially as bearing on 
moral and social improvements of society. It is not 
the subject of female influence in general that I wish 
)ccupy your time, or engage your attention at pre- 
t ; but on female influence, as particularly and espe- 
ly directed to the subject now under discussion, 
aely. Life Assurance. We shall, therefore, consider 
value of female influence in the following interesting 
itionships, as mothers^ rvtveSy sisters^ and daughters. 
ii order that good habits and correct principles may 
thoroughly impressed and engrafted, so that they may 
productive of lasting and salutary effect, not only in 
heart, but in the life, they must be early implanted, 
I must continue to be watered by the genial showers 
maternal affection and tender solicitude, as well as 
efuUy watched over, and shielded by the protecting 
id of parental caution and judicious control. It is in 
ith, or rather, I would say, in childhood, when this 
<jess should begin, and it should be done by their 
t instructor, the mother ; and that, too,\iV!L'e?CLt3aa€x%^ 
of light is beginning to be xe^ect^^ otl \h\^ C3r^^\svs^% 
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and expanding intellect of their o£&pring, so that, by ibe 
time the child has emerged from boyhood, and about to 
occupy a place in society for himself, by entering up(m 
the active drama of life, whether it be that of the counlr 
ing-house, draper^s establishment, mechanic's workshop, 
cotton factory, or any other in the sphere of honest in- 
dustry, he may be able to enter upon it with such les- 
sons and instructions riveted upon his mind, as wiU form 
the foundation whereon the chamcter of the future mai 
may be safely and securely erected. 

Are you mothers ? Then you have a great amount 
of influence or power (for they are both the same) ai 
your command ; and it is well for you to consider ho¥ 
far, and in what way, you can exert the influence o: 
power with which Providence has blessed you, so tha 
you may secure the object and end for which it was de 
signed. 

Have you sons committed to your care, and are thej 
rising up in the health, strength, and vigour of youth 
and are you beginning to look forward to the period 
should they be spared, when they shall become comforfc 
and blessings to their aged parents, an honour and credi 
to themselves and their families, and respected and use- 
ful members of society ? Then teach them such lessoni 
as are best calculated to render them sober, temperate 
industrious, economical, and persevering in their habits 
upright and praiseworthy in all their conduct and de 
portment. Show them the dangers to which they aw 
perpetually exposed by the evil example of others, an( 
the folly and misery which are certain to follow as thi 
inevitable result from practising and copying sucl 
examples. Instruct them regarding the importance o 
time, the blessing of opportwiiit^^ oai^L \iift txwa value o 

money; tell them how tVie feyf ^^i[iCifc^'^\\i^^W5aft.^ 

\ 
\ 
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I, and shillings will become pounds, all by the magic 
•erseverance, and accumulating the savings of the 
lest possible sum at a time. Discountenance, by all 
is, the practices of imprudence, thoughtlessness, ex- 
igance, and folly, in the foolish expenditure of money 
be most trifling articles of dress, taste, or the mere 
ification of some sensual appetite ; rather encourage 
1 in the performance of all practices which have an 
)site tendency. I would ask you to read to them, or 
into their hands, that they may read for themselves, 
:s, pamphlets, prospectuses, and tables, issued by 
ities established and conducted for this very purpose ; 
ain to them, as far as you are able, the nature of 
Assurance, endowments, annuities, and other capa- 
ies, to which the principle of assurance has now been 
ied ; and be sure not to neglect to impress upon their 
is this important fact, that the advantages thus 
'(led can all be secured by the exercise of the means 
:h are within their power, if they are only employed ; 
, above all, be sure to accompany the whole of your 
ructions with the best of all precepts — a consistent 
anal example. By attending to these hints, you 
^ have the inmost desire of your soul iully gratified, 
he present and future well-being of your sons. And 
a although, in some cases, you may not see so clearly 
fruits of your labour, you will at least have the in- 
d satisfaction of an approving conscience that you 
e done your duty. But even in such cases do not 
pair; for ought you know the period may arrive 
he experience of such a one, after you are removed 
from him, that your words, counsels, and admonitions 
J all be recollected, and the recollection of them may 
productive of penitence and contrition; \j£i^\i\kife^'t^- 
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digal may be heard to exclaim, in the depths of solitndi 
and sorrow, — 

** Spirit matenMll 
Hover aronnd me when I maam or pray, 
Or dream by night, to consecrate the day; 
When temper kindles, or when passion dares, 
Renew thy warning and recal tby cares ; 
Bid thy past love like inspiration rise, 
And plead for virtue with a mother's sighs I ** 

From the influence of mothers, I now pass on to the 
consideration of that of wives, whether they are the 
wives of merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, commer- 
cial travellers, managers, or clerks ; whether of profes- 
sional and literary gentlemen, or belonging to the work- 
ing mechanic, or the industrious poor — ^to wives of all 
ranks and conditions, my observations are designed to 
apply. To wives in general I would say, you are the 
parties who ought to take the deepest interest, and the 
liveliest concern, in the welfare, success, prosperity, and 
extension of the principle of Life Assurance, as it is 
chiefly for your benefit and the benefit of your children 
that these valuable institutions were founded, and con- 
tinue to be carried on and maintained. 

As wives, you are the companions, the helpmates, the 
fellow-labourers of your husbands, in all that concerns 
the temporal welfare and social arrangements of the do- 
mestic circle. You are to sympathise in his sorrows, 
participate in his joys, share his disappointments, and 
triumph in his success. You train up his children, you 
manage his household affairs, you are the family pur- 
veyor, you are the provider and dispenser of all social 
requirements, comforts, and blessings, in a thousand dii- 
ferent ways and forms, best known to yourselves. By 
acts of kindness, prudence, patience, forbearance, aflfeo- 
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and other good offices, you become, emphatically 
ndissolubly, one with your husband, in all he doe8> 
jays. This is your rightful position — ^it is the one 
lich the wife will be foimd in every well-regulated 
y, by every prudently arranged and happily consum- 
d union ; in short, it is the position which Provi- 
Q himself has designed you should occupy, and it is 
for yourselves to consider how you may occupy that 
ion aright. 

;rmit me to ask you, if your husband and yourself 
comfortable, or in easy circumstances? I am not 
ing to know if you are rich and independent, but if 
are blessed with a moderate share of the comforts, 
eniences, and elegances which usually fall to the 
f those who belong to the middle class of society ? 
>u are, then it is to you I wish to speak. Has your 
land connected himself with a Life Assurance society ? 
answer, I don't know. Why don't you know? 
e you never taken enough of interest in the matter 
iquire? You know very well the evening when his 
e was enrolled in the Freemason, the United Odd- 
ws, the Gardeners, or some other friendly society ; 
remember the period when he joined the regatta, 
bowling, or curling club, but you don't know any- 
g about the Life Assurance society ! This is not as it 
lid be. You ought to make it your business to in- 
e. It is your duty to do so, and that at once ! 
ut perhaps you reply, that you know your husband 
never yet joined any Life Assurance society. So 
h the greater pity. Have you ever talked over the 
ter with him ; or have you been as indifferent and 
less on the subject as himself? You say you are 
indifferent on the subject, but you do not like to 
k to him about it. Do you ever iee\ T^\\a\ax&.\ft | 
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speak to him about a new pianoforte, the replacing of I 
more elegant sideboard, the removal to a more fashioo* 
able dwelling, a trip to the sea-coast, a journey to the 
country, the necessity of an additional winter party, t 
few more visits to the theatre, or the necessity of an 
extra visit to the milliners^ and dressmakers' shops? No, 
no ; you have no hesitation whatever in speaking to your 
husband on these, and a hundred equally interesting a&d 
important subjects. Yet you do not like to speak of life 
Assurance I What ! would you call this hesitancy ? Do 
you think it is delicacy of feeUng or modesty, or hare 
you any other term to express it ? Best assured it is 
nothing better than heartless affectation. You do not 
like to speak of the subject because it has reference to 
death, and betrays a sort of misgiving and mistrust in 
Providence, and a want of resignation to the lot he msj 
in his wisdom appoint you I Away with such an apology. 
Remember what was said on this point in a former chap- 
ter of this essay. You are not to mistake me in what I 
have already advanced. I do not wish to curtail any of 
your necessary wants, comforts, or conveniences. No, 
no : I do not want you to abridge anything that you 
absolutely require ; but I do beg of you to save all yoa 
can from every description of superfluities and extrava- 
gances which you can do well enough without And I 
wish, by all means, to stir you up to a proper sense of 
your duty. Kemember, it is not for yourselves, but for 
the interests of those who are near and dear imto you, 
that I thus speak ; for your children, at a time when 
these children have become ^therless. Do not think 
that your husband, if he is intelligent, afiTectionate, and 
kind, will ever upbraid you for your solicitude and care 
in this matter.* Nay, lae Vil^ xaXkct Teysvs:^ ^\.^wa"^tnp 
dence and forethought, if. 70x11 fee^Mv^ «cA nyiss^^ «& 
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x^tl}r expressed, and if you are willing to show him 
tibat jou are ready to make a reasonable sacrifice to at- 
tain this object Think what good may be realised from 
the saving of five, ten, or, it may be, fifteen pounds 
a-year, and invested in a Life Assurance policy ! I now 
leave the subject with you, trusting that it will be made 
m matter of serious refiection, consideration, and conver- 
sation, at your family table, and by your own fireside, 
aid that the result of the whole will be the speedy com- 
pliance with the request here made, that you will see to 
it, that your husband has become a member of some 
Life Assurance society. 

Are you the wives of the industrious classes ? Then 
I have something to say to you. I have already ad- 
dressed myself to your husbands. It is now time that a 
word should be spoken to you on the subject of Life 
Assurance ; and I beg you to give me your most careful 
attention. I presume that your husbands have never 
thought on this subject, or, if they have thought upon it 
at all, it has only been for a moment. You may per- 
haps suppose, at the first announcement of such a sub- 
ject, that you have nothing to do with the matter. You 
are altogether mistaken: you have very much to do 
with it indeed. If the scheme of Assurance is necessary 
hr the families of employers, it is more, doubly more, 
indispensable for the widows and orphans of the em- 
ployed. On this point, I have only to refer you to what 
I said before to your husbands. Yes ; yourselves and 
your children require to be as much thought after and 
protected as any other class in the community. Do you 
doubt what I say ? No, you dare not for a moment do 
80» Perhaps you are ready to admit this statement, 
but JOU think, with your husband, t\v«Ai "^ow. «t^ xisA. ^Si^^ 
to M^ird it What is the sacri&oe youuvxifiX xcvaka'^ h^^ 
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is the sum you must save for this good purpose ? llieD, 
let me tell you, a sixpence or a shilling a-week is all that 
is required. You are surprised at tlie statement ; but 
this is positively true. Tou are aware that sixpence on 
sixpence, shilling on shilling, is constantly spent, and 
you scarcely know how ; but this you know, that no 
good has ever residted from it. Do you know what is 
the weekly expenditure on whisky, or some other intoxi- 
cating liquor, in your family alone ? Is your answer, 
Nothing — ^your husband and yourself are both temper- 
ate, or belong to the Total Abstinence Society ? So much 
the better. Then you are the people who ought to 
think, and do something towards providing for the future, 
by becoming connected with a Life Assurance society. 
I wish that thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of the 
working classes would follow your noble example. Per- 
severe in the good course on which you have entered, 
and add to what you have already accomplished, by 
inducing your husband to enrol himself a member of 
these useful societies. 

I am afraid comparatively few of the working-men's 
wives, or the working-men themselves, will answer to 
the above description ; and it is my serious and solemn 
conviction that the contrary is the case, which induces 
me to speak so plainly on the subject. I am aware that 
there are thousands of respectable and sober working- 
men, who are sorely and lamentably tried and perplexed 
with the improvidence, carelessness, and folly of their 
wives. No working-man's house can ever be truly com- 
fortable or happy, while his wife continues to be careless, 
reckless, and improvident. His spirit must ever be sunk, 
and dejection of mind must be clearly manifested in all 
his actions, paralysing "his ener^^, \i\as»\Axv^\!a& Vkj^^es, 
and, not unfrequently, driving \i\m \.o ^«es^«^^. '^^ma 
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no too highly- coloured picture of the evil that has been 
drawn by Mr. Frame, in his " Plea for Industry," &c., 
addressed to working-men. He says — " An improvident 
iroman will find means to spend, in two or three days, 
irhat it takes her husband a whole week of imremitting 
toil to earn; and then the spirit of any honourable- 
minded man is crushed, by the low, mean, and despicable 
shifts that must be resorted to, to keep themselves 
alive till the pay-day comes round. On they go in this 
unvaried round till the end of their miserable journey, 
unchanged and unchangeable. Extravagance in women 
is often the result of mere carelessness, which experience 
seldom seems to cure. Accusation and recrimination 
naturally follow this line of conduct ; the evil passions 
which lurk in the bosom of every man and woman arc 
roused; mutual esteem, love, all the affections of our 
nature, are banished from that doomed house. No work- 
ing-man can save one shilling without the consent and 
co-operation of his wife. He may lay past a few shillings, 
but unless she goes hand-in-hand with him they are not 
saved ; for, although the money b^ out of her reach, she 
can run him into debt, and the creditors will force it 
from him. 

" If any one of 3'ou doubt the truth of what I say, 
let him try the experiment, and he will soon find him- 
self fiimished with a library of grocers' unsettled pass- 
books ; and as for newspapers and periodicals, they will 
be abundantly supplied by a sherifF-officer." 

From the class of thoughtless and improvident women, 
1 would now address a few consolatory words to wives 
of a different and far better description, and happy I am 
to know that of such there are not a few. Wives whose 
chief studj it is to do all in their power to -^TOTci.^t'^ \Jaa\s. 
husbands' and children's comfort and Yiw^^vc^sss* — ='«^^ 
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labour incessantly to make the money which thej i^ < 
ceive go its fall length, and by pnidence, economy, and 
good management, endeavour to render it sufficient for all 
necessary purposes. These are an honour to their part- 
ners in life, a credit, indeed, to themselves, a blessing to 
their families, and an excellent example to others in the 
neighbourhood where they dwell. Too much admiration 
and praise cannot be awarded to such dutitul wives and 
affectionate mothers. But how are many of them situ- 
ated in reference to the conduct and behaviour of thor 
husbands ? In too many instances, they are found very 
uncomfortable indeed. Their forethought and care are 
very ill requited, their labours and toils but poorly re- 
warded. With such I most heartily s}Tnpathize ; and to 
such I would say, do not despair— others, like yourselves 
have passed through the same fiery furnace, and been 
able to outlive their severest afflictions, and you, by the 
blessing of Providence, may yet do the same. 

You say, and no doubt you say what is true, that, in 
the meantime, you can do nothing in reference to pro- 
viding for the future, by saving or laying past anything 
for a Life Assurance policy. I would here only remind 
you of the trifling amount that is required for this neces- 
sary purpose — a sixpence, or it may be a shilling a week, 
at the very outside. You say that this could be easily 
managed if only your husband would give over the dram- 
drinking system, and place at your disposal, on a Satur- 
day evening, what he has honestly earned. Well, for 
your encouragement, I will relate an interesting stor}', 
which was written a few years ago, by Mrs. Hall, while 
travelling through Ireland ; perhaps it will not be un- 
suitable to your case. 

" On e day," says IMrs. HaW, " >n^ erA.^T^d a cottage in 
a suouro ot CorK rtTwomati vjaa VmXXva^ ^V^O^^m^ "a^"^ 
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Aeor ; it was as neat and comfortable as any in the most 
prosperous districts of England. We tell her brief story 
in her own words, as nearly as we can recall them. 

" * My husband is a wheelwright, and always earned his 

g^uinea a week ; he was a good workman, and neither a 

bad man nor a bad husband, but the love for the drink 

"was strong in him ; and it wasn't often he brought me 

borne more than five shillings out of his one-pound -one 

cm a Saturday night ; and it broke my heart to see the 

poor childer too ragged to send to school, to say nothing 

of the starved look they had out of the little I could give 

them. Well, God be praised I he took the pledge ; and 

the next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon the 

dmir you sit upon. Oh ! didn't I give thanks on my 

bended knees that night 1 Still, I was fearful it wouldn't 

last, and I spent no more than the five shillings I was 

used to, saying to myself, maybe the money ydll be more 

wanted than it is now. Well, the next week he brought 

me the same, and the next, and the next, until eight 

weeks passed ; and, glory be to God ! there was no 

change for the bad in my husband ; and all the while he 

never asked me why there was nothing better for him 

out of his hard earnings : so I felt there was no fear of 

him; and the ninth week, when he came home to me, 

I had this table bought and these six chairs; one for 

niTself, four for the children, and one for himself And 

I was dressed in a new gown, and the children all had 

ne^v clothes, and shoes and stockings, and iipon his own 

chair I put a bran-new suit ; and upon his plate I put 

the bill and receipt for them all — just the eight sixteen 

shillings they cost, that Td saved out of his wages, not 

knowing what might happen, and that always before 

Went for drink. And he cried, good lady and ^ood 

gentleman, be cried like a baby — ^but \N^aa m\)cv \}ms^>a 
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to God ; and now, where's the healthier man thaa Of 
husband in the county Ck>rk ; or a happier wife tiA 
myself; or decenter or better-fed children than our own] 
four?*" 

To all, then, who are troubled and perplexed with in* 
temperate husbands, labour on and be faithful to jour 
duty, and perhaps, ere long, you may be like the wife 
of the Cork wheelwright — ^have to rejoice and thank God 
for the blessed and complete reformation of your kns- 
band ; and when this event takes place, and I sincerely 
hope it may be soon, be sure not to forget the life As- 
surance society. 

Sisters, I have also a word to say to you. Although it 
is little you have in your power compared with a mother 
or a wife, yet you have always something. Perhaps ' 
your father and mother are both dead, and to you, 
although not the eldest, is lefl the care and management 
of the family. Your brothers are sober, industrious, and 
well-doing, and though filling respectable situations, yet 
the money which they earn is little enough to keep you 
all easy and comfortable, such as you would like to ap- 
pear at " kirk and market." However, it is a consola- 
tion to know that they are on the way to preferment and 
increase of wages, and, in the course of a little time 
longer, it will be far better with you. If you are so cir- 
cumstanced, if your younger brothers and sisters, as well 
as yourself, (under God,) be depending upon the con- 
tinued health and length of days of your kind and affec- 
tionate brothers, you know the imcertainty of these 
blessings, and ought, therefore, to impress upon them 
the propriety and necessity of connecting themselves 
with a Life Assurance society. It is your duty to do so; 
andj if properly gone about, tlaet^ ^ \itUft reason to fear 
jour want of success. It is true, 70U \\wi^ ^^ >^<^s.\ 
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nf Iffim who has promised "to be the father to the father- 
Ibsb,** for your portion and consolation at all times, and 
vnder all trying and difficult circumstances in which you 
may be placed ; but, depend upon it, you never can rest 
truly satisfied until you have used and exerted all the 
influence which you possess, in order to provide for your- 
sdves and those who, in some measure, may be depending 
upon you. 

Daughters, you are also interested in this work, and I 
trust you will not be wanting when called upon to con- 
tribute your influence to forward the scheme of Life As- 
surance. It is for you to strengthen and support the 
hands of your mother in this respect. Perhaps your 
&ther may be somewhat backward and reluctant to com- 
ply so freely as he should with the advice and entreaties 
of your mother ; see what you can do to help her. If 
you are now come of age, when your voice can be heard 
in the family councils, and when your affectionate re- 
monstrances will be listened to with some degree of re- 
spect, then you ought to speak a word in season. 

In one word, I now call upon mothers, wives, sisters, 
and daughters to come forward, and let all the influence 
which they possess be put forth in promoting the further 
extension of the practice of Life Assurance, not only by 
inducing their sons, husbands, and brothers to insure 
their lives, but by insuring their own also. Many females 
are not merely surprised and astonished to hear of the 
principle of Assurance being applicable to them, but 
many there are who still think that it is altogether im- 
practicable. This is a popular as well as a fatal error, and 
the sooner it is exploded the better. I am aware of the 
existence of no society or company that exclusively con- 
fines its business to male lives, and it is Vf<i\ltlia.t \t shovdd 
be clearly understood, that it is not meTeV^ m ^^ ^^nrvss. 

H 
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of females to insure their lives, but that it 
and, as far as they are concerned, they wil 
securing a provision for their children and o 
bj thus becoming a holder of a Life Assure 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LV ELIGIBLE HODE OF IHVESTHEHT. 



The ■Tstem of Life Assoranee, as a mode of iiiTestment, has many eon- 
•UeiatiMis to recommend it to the favoarable attention of Ul, but especiaUj 
«f those who are so circumstanced in life as to be placed beyond the pale of 
vtHaMxy mercantile transactions ;— its freedom from risk of anxiety and care, 
iBd the comfortable assurance which it imparts, that, amidst all thecoim- 
Botioos, tumults, and reirolutions which commerce may experience, their 
capital is safe, and progressively augmenting. 



Ahokg the many and truly valuable purposes to which 
the system of Life Assurance has been applied, none, 
perhaps, is of more practical utility to the commercial 
community than that of being an easy, secure, and in 
every respect eligible, mode of investment. 

In seasons of great and severe commercial depresdon 
(and, alas 1 these periodical calamities have neither been 
few nor of rare occurrence even in our own times), there 
have been some individuals to be found more favourably 
drcumstanced than the rest of their neighbours, who, hav- 
ing a surplus of capital at their command, are, neverthe- 
less, at a loss to know what is the best and most secure 
mode of getting it invested. 

Indeed, it is a fact, although it does appear somewhat 
paradoxical, that at such seasons of depression in trade, 
and dl£Eicnltie8 in the money maike^ Xkesfe '^^ttj ^wcci- 
pkiats and inquiries are most feeqaenSX"^ xaaA^. 'X^cv^ 
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such should be the case is not much to be wondered 9t, 
when we consider that the people who have a few hun- 
dreds lying beside them at such a time, cannot Mi. to 
recognise more clearly than ever its positive value and 
importance ; consequently, they become more cautions 
and guarded, and sometimes even puzzled and perplexed 
in searching after some other more secure and profitable 
method of employing their capital, than in mere ordinary 
affairs of business. Independently, however,.of this con- 
sideration, there are always a great number of individuals 
to be found, whether trade is in a prosperous condition or 
the reverse, who are so peculiarly circumstanced with 
respect to their position or situation in life, that they are 
utterly incompetent to judge for themselves how to act, 
in selecting a proper and suitable outlet for the employ- 
ment of their capital. However ignorant and ill-informed 
they may be on this point, they are never at a loss to 
understand, that, by allowing their money to lie past in 
the coffers of a bank at the ordinary rate of interest, it 
will only afford them a very inadequate and trifling re- 
turn. Hence the necessity for looking out for some 
other source of investment, whereby they will realise a 
larger per centage from their funds. Besides, individuals 
belonging to this class are not generally skilled or initiated 
into the mysteries of the current or marketable value 
of money ; neither have they time nor inclination for 
acquiring the requisite knowledge and experience for 
trafficking in government stock or public funds. In all 
transactions of this sort they are perfectly ignorant ; and 
although they were willing, they could not understand 
how to go about it. To all persons who may be so situ- 
ated, and who, at the same time, are anxiously inquiring, 
" What is the easiest, most secvr:^, «icA ^c^^table method 
of investing our money T 1 'wox]^^.^ \xx^^\\asC\xi'^ ^- 
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jr, " Go and invest it in the shares of some respectable 
jurance company I" 

rhe editor of The Reporter has made several very 
by and appropriate remarks on this very point, and 
»nnot do better than subjoin them here. He says 
'* The great mass df the public are utterly ignorant 
indifferent to the greatly enhanced value of the shares 
respectable Assurance companies, as compared with the 
jr-fluctuating value of railway and mining shares. These 
ires are ever varying in value, and the possessors of them 
! ever in a state of suspense — ever peering into the share 
s, and ever alternating between hope and fear as the 
ue of the securities sink or rise in the share market. 
3 have often said there is a peace and quietness about this 
id of investment — this sinking of capital in Assurance 
npanies ; for the shares of established Assurance com- 
lies seldom vary : and it is worthy of being remem- 
:ed, that, whenever they alter in value, the tendency 
nvariably slowly but surely upwards. Why, one great 
surance office — ^the Economic — was so wisely con^ 
cted, that, though the shareholders were all along most 
idsomely rewarded for the capital which they had paid 
at the establishment of the office, sufficient capital was 
jumulated, out oftheprofits of the business transacted, to 
J off the shares at a premium of £100 per cent., after 
ting aside an ample reserve fund, so that the office 
jht be converted from a proprietary into a mutual one I 
ough, perhaps, it is hardly fair to institute an analogy 
ween a Kailway and an Assurance company, yet we 
y be permitted to ask if there is such a thing upon 
ord, even during the palmy money-making days — the 
it and fever of the railway mania of 1845— of a rail- 
y body fairly accumulating a suf^cafinX. «casyQ»X. ^1 
ey, to allow the shareholders to letvaa ^xScl 4»V^^ 



\ 
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per cent ? ** Such individuals as are desirous tx 
themselves more fully respecting the profits whic' 
be realised by the shareholders of a great numbe 
spectable and well-established offices, cannot d( 
than refer to the last quotations contained in ' 
porter newspaper for June, page •125. The ar| 
here adduced will be ably borne out by the sul 
and incontrovertible logic of figures. 

It will, doubtless, be expected that I should 
what 1 have already stated, by supplying a fe 
tional reasons why I would advise individuals 1 
little money at their disposal, to invest it in the i 
an ^Vssurance society. The reason will be reac 
nished. The first I would notice here is, that 
no risk whatever with an Assurance company that 
faxrly started; because the principles on whi 
based are so sure and certain in their results, \ 
that the necessary amount of capital be fully sul 
and that the expenses of the company in the 
have been kept within moderate bounds, and the 
tion of risk which it has imdertaken to provide b 
an ordinary nature, as that of general Life As; 
whether in the form of annuities, endowm«ntSj 
versions ; and, above all, if the rates of premiuml&i 
have been carefully examined and calculated, 
nothing more is promised to its friends and si 
than what it is absolutely able to perform. If 
cautionary measures have been taken in the c| 
of a Life Assurance society, and its affairs contil 
managed with prudence, economy, honour, and 
I say I have not the slightest hesitation whateve; 
commending the system of Life Assurance, as thi 
and constituted, to tbe favovxiaXAa ^\Xa\i>iAss^ 'sJl 
Are inquiring how tTiey ate to secai^ «. ^^ «£^^ 
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ment for their money. Mr. Spicer considers there 
risk whatever involved in transactions of this sort 
swer to the statement, " Consider the risk," he re- 
-"Risk there is none. The business is of so 
)dical and mathematical a character, as to be un- 
ed and unshaken by the vicissitudes of commerce, 
oubles of politics, or the tides of the Stock Exchange, 
d it may be said, that the more stormy the specu- 

world may be, the more surely does the under- 
nt of Life Assurance make its way ; the more in- 
e commercial structures may be, the more secure 
ife Assurance offices. In fact, the pecuniary bene- 
life offices is enhanced by the changes and disasters 
e speculative portion of society ; for, by the mis- 
of others, money is increased in value, and it is in 
/ only that life offices deal. The fearful convulsions 
ciety, the revolutions in empires, the shaking of 
spheres, have no perceptible influence upon a life 
. The office, if founded upon fair and, equitable 
iples, cannot fail. The tables are founded upon 
n and recognised laws of mortality ; and there is 
ng in the whole commercial world more free from 
agency, more exempt from speculation, more remote 
explosion, more removed from disaster, than a life 
. In fact, a well-regulated office is built upon a 

so elevated that it overrides the storm; and that 
1 is destruction to most commercial interests — *a 
;,' — ^brings money^ therefore security, to a properly 
.ged concern. Indeed, upon such perfect principles 
don are the existing offices based, thatyoiZwre, in the 
antile sense of the word, is utterly out of the ques- 

The contingencies, such as they are, can be so 
r and so accurately calculated, tlbafc wx^ \s^tiLft«v».ti- 
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clan, any actuary, can at once grapple with them ; aai 
the risks of one office can be directly incorporated wA 
those of another. Thus, failure is not to be apprehended; 
for the various offices of this wonderful metropolis cany 
on their business in so liberal, and even a chivalric spiiit, 
that not only do they assist each other, by participation 
of risks, but, in the case of failure, one or more office 
will adopt the policies of the failing office, and that at iti 
own tables. Indeed, the conduct of one office towardj 
another — ^perhaps a failing office — ^might serve as a mode 
for the commercial world in general. Let it be distinctlj 
understood, that every one has the best guarantee ; nol 
only the respectability of his own office, but that o 
every office that feels and understands the importance o; 
its influence as an agent of amelioration and civilization 
Eisk of failure, then, there is none, as an office will 
with a chivalric spirit, stand by its fallen brother. Risl 
of gambling there is none ; for the shares, under anj 
circumstances, are never at a premium at commence- 
ment ; consequently, scrip speculators have no temptation 
to dabble in stock of this nature. The very character 
of a Life Assurance office forbids it." 

From what has been said, it is not to be inferred that 
there is absolutely no danger to be apprehended from 
all the societies or companies bearing this name, and pro- 
fessing to be founded upon a sure and substantial basas, 
and promising, at the same time, to afford every possible 
advantage to all who would be disposed to do busi- 
ness with them at a lower and unprecedented scale 
of charges — thus converting a scheme of infinite utility, 
unbounded benevolence, and genuine philanthropy, into 
a system of traffic and plunder for the imprincipled spe- 
culator. The history of Assvn^Ji^^ \i"as i\xrcd&hftd more 
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iples than one of the sad possibility of converting 
good and great principle to ends and purposes fit 

to gratify the lusts of an unholy gain and an 
ble selfishness! In support of this statement, I have 
to mention such cases as the '* Eoyal Union Annuity 
ciation," the "Independent and West Middlesex,^ 
the more recently notorious one of the " Sea Fire 

Life." These have not only disappeared from 
ngst the things that were ; but, alas I in their de 
ition they were the means of inflicting serious and 
ag injury upon many a family, and in not a few 
J absolute ruin I These have only been the excep- 
j ; and, in fact, the very surprise, consternation, and 
-merited indignation which they have called forth 
I the public, as well as the press, prove most 
factorily, that these occurrences are not looked 
1 as ordinary or every-day events, but, on the 
rary, are altogether unusual. Such catastrophes 
not essentially inherent in the principle itself; and 
Q proper management, prudence, and caution are 
loyed, prosperity and honour are sure to be the 
It. 

have only one word more on this point, and I have 
i. If we take the period of time since the principle 
Issurance began first to be developed, the number 
ffices which have been called into existence, and 
cially the diversified objects and aims to which the 
ciples are now practically applied, — ^I say, when all 
e things are taken into consideration, and carefully 
pared with any other branch of business, commer- 
or speculative, there is none, I venture to aflSrm, 

has stood the test, and braved the battle and the 
ze of every commercial panic ot mou^Xax^ T<es^- 

h2 
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lution, like the well-adjusted and fairly-tried s 
of Life Assurance. I would, therefore, with al 
cerity, say to every individual who wishes to 
what is best to be done with a surplus capital, g 
invest it in shares in a respectable life Assi 
oompany. 



^ 
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CHAPTEK XVL 



LIFE ASSUBAHOE AHB SAVIHOS BAHKS! 



THEIR RELATIVE ADVANTAGES. 



If it is the imperative duty of every man, whatever be his station or oon- 
ition in life, to save a portion of his present income, to provide for the ae- 
essities of the fatare, it mnst be his highest privilege to nnderstand how the 
avings he may have accumulated can be disposed of, so as to realise the 
reatest possible benefit for himself, for his family, and for society in general. 



^ROH what has been ahready advanced in the preceding 
ages in reference to savings banks, I presume that no 
idividual will be prepared to charge me with any in- 
mtion to underrate their value, or to detract a single 
)ta from their importance. I am rather prepared to 
laintain that their value is inestimably enhanced, when 
; is admitted that they take their stand among the fore- 
lost ranks of the noble agencies employed in raising the 
idustrious classes to a higher degree in the scale of 
loral and sociul elevation ; that their importance be- 
9mes incalculably increased, when it is allowed that 
leir influence, as a means in cementing the bonds of 
rotherhood and goodfellowship between the employer 
ad the employed — ^in promoting a healthier tone of 
ieling and sympathy amongst the masses — and in creat- 
ig a higher appreciation of those privileges and liberties 
bich are vouchsafed and en3oyed Txndftx \)a^ ^<^rXrsc«ss^ 
ne of an enlightened and libexsl coT»^\V33»oTi\ «B^^^H^ 
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short, of being instrumental in advancing whatever has ; 
a tendency to increase the honour, glory, and indepen- ^ 
dence of a free and happy people I Some individuals, in 
their anxiety to set forth the claims of savings banks, 
have not only imagined, but have openly declared, that 
these institutions are totally opposed to the system of 
Life Assurance; while others, again, as warmly assert 
that they supersede the use of the principle of Assurance 
altogether ; and where the one is practised, there is no 
necessity for the other. It is but justice to state, that 
such sentiments are only entertained by those who have 
not taken the trouble to examine the subject, and those 
individuals are generally to be found among the veiy 
contributors to the savings banks. A further considera- 
tion, however, of the intimate relationship and mutual 
dependence which subsist between both, will be all that 
is requisite to expose the folly of the one, and the 
groundless supposition of the other. 

Savings banks and Life Assurance, instead of oppoang 
or interfering prejudicially with the operations of one 
another, are truly and absolutely one — one in the strict- 
est sense of the word, having the same object and aim 
in view — the temporal and social improvement of the 
people, and each occupying a distinct sphere of action; 
yet, by the combination of labour, they are found, like 
twin-sisters, helping each other to accomplish the one 
great design. 

Savings banks ought to take the precedence of Life 
Assurance, inasmuch as the one is properly the precur- 
sor of the other. They prepare the way, by breaking up 
the fallow ground, rooting out the weeds, burning the 
stubble, removing the stones, rearing the fences, draining 
the soil, ploughing the land, and \kus^T^^«rvTL^\\.iat^<^ 
proper reception of the seed. In ol^iex ^otds^Tio w^Tisa 
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do6i a working-man become a depositor in the National 
Security Savings Bank, than he is naturally induced to 
abazidon old habits and practices, whether of intemper- 
ance, extravagance, folly, and other irregularities of 
conduct ; and, in course of time, these are supplanted 
by sobriety, economy, order, prudence, and perseverance 
— habits which must all be more or less cultivated before 
he can make any considerable progress as a successful 
depositor. He must have learned to be careful over his 
pence and shillings ; he must be steady and regular in his 
weekly or fortnightly visits; and, above all, he must 
contrive to persevere, in order to accumulate the neces- 
sary amount which he is anxiously looking forward to be 
applied to some definite and previously arranged pur- 
pose. Then, I say, whenever the savings bank has 
accomplished this part of the work, it has fulfilled its 
principal mission, and then, as the schoolmaster, it 
ought to lead them at once to the Life Assurance oflice. 
Why ? There are several good reasons why it should. 
A few may be stated. First — ^The habits thus formed 
are the very best preparation for him becoming a mem- 
ber of a Life Assurance society. His health will thereby 
become improved, so that there is little danger of his 
being rejected. Second — ^There is little use in any one 
becoming a Life Assurance policy-holder, until he has 
thoroughly made up his mind, and learned perseverance, 
so as to keep up with pimctuality his regular payments. 
Thirdly — He can more conveniently provide for the half- 
yearly or quarterly payments of his premium, by depo- 
siting the necessary weekly sum in the branch savings 
bank with which he may be connected. Fourthly — ^The 
advantage of depositing these small sums in the bank 
will prevent him from breaking upon it at a time when 
accident, or some trifiing occurrence, might induce him to 
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apply it to another purpose ; so that, bj the time ^rtej 
his aocount hWs due, he might not have it in his pow 
to refund it Fifthly — ^The provision for a life pdMf 
need not deprive him of the opportunity or privilege dl 
continuing, as before, his savings bank account ; it wfl 
rather act as an additional stimulus to increased and per- 
severing exertion. Sixthly — The savings banks acconntl 
are generally opened for temporary and not very remote 
contingencies, while the life policy is for a permaneat 
and lasting provision for his family. — ^These are a fev d 
tlie reasons vrhy the savings banks should act as a pro- 
vider or feeder to the life Assurance office. But per- 
haps this will appear a little more clearly by one or two 
further considerations. 

The great distinctive features and characteristics d 
savings banks, and of Life Assurance, rest upon more 
important grounds, and more weighty considerations than 
those now stated. Savings banks can only, at best, be 
the means of acciunulating funds for the yoimg, healthy, 
provident, and well-behaved, and that only when he is 
in the enjoyment of regular and constant employment, 
with all the assistance which they afford him (notwith- 
standing their peradventure and contingency); yet I 
say, that, after supposing that he will live to the age of 
fifty-five, sixty, or even sixty-five, at the end of that 
period the amount accimiulated and lying at his credit 
would be comparatively small — while the Assuranoe 
society, by the combination of numbers, is enabled to 
provide a larger amount, imder all circumstances, whether 
the assured lives to a good old age, or is cut down in 
youth or the prime of life. Savings banks provide only 
for a man and his family, while he is in <nrcumstanoefl 
which enable him to do ^*, \s\i\i \i£^ KssvmsckSi^vBdBfei 
him in securing a proYisaou ioT \5afc v)\d»w vcAor^ 
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have lost their earthlj and natural protector 
iian by the hand of death. The one has a ten- 
foster and encourage a morbid self-love, and a 
inded desire for the acquisition of wealth ; while 
teaches and inculcates, by liigher motives and 
he necessity of self-denial, and the duty and 
3f loving our fellow-creatures, as we would de- 
ihould love us. The one principle is from the 
hly ; while the other is from above, pure, heaven- 
vine. This same view of the subject has been 
3rted by an elegant writer, who observes— 
! is something, I confess, in the principle and 
of the Life Assurance system, which falls in 
h my notion of the moral improvement of man- 
i in the principle and working of savings banks, 
rmer, self-denial is in exercise ; in the latter, 
pie of acquisitiveness, to speak phrenologically. 
denial is ever noble and elevating in its char- 
there is little risk of its going too far. But 
3ness grows— grows by imperceptible degrees 
to a commanding influence — grows beyond 
)nable necessity for it — grows till it over- 
:her principles that are higher and better, and 
n spare nothing to be devoted to the pur- 
a generous and Christian benevolence. Man 
i very poor, selfish, unreasoning, and unreason- 
of this principle. Yet it is a most important 
notwithstanding, and ought to be cherished, if 
cherished. 

ik it is one great benefit of the Life Assurance 
hat it does away the temptation, in a great 
for so over-cherishing it, and giving it such a 
lold and mastery as is xeaWy de^^^\\i%\ft xSafc 
and injurious to the "use^uSLtvesa Oii \)aa YoSisHv- 
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doal who is so enslaved. These two, however, are both 
necessary and useful I mean the life Assurance and 
savings banks systems ; and they do mutually assist eadi 
other, and correct each other, and make up for what is 
deficient in each other. 

" The savings bank provides for contingencies for which 
the Life Assurance does not provide, and it provides the 
security for continuing, even in un£ivourable seasons^ 
the payment of the rates of Life Assurance ; and the 
Life Assurance provides at once for what the savings 
banks could only do in a long period of time — ^a period 
on which it is unsafe to calculate ; while it also relieves 
and disengages the mind, and frees it from the danger 
of acquiring such a habit of sordid parsimony as cannot 
be resisted efiectually or rooted out." 

I have thus presented, in as clear and concise a man- 
ner as possible, the relative advantages of Life Assurance 
and savings banks ; and in drawing the distinction and 
awarding to each its appropriate division of labour and 
responsibility, I have been guided to the conclusion to 
which I have come by an honest conviction, which the 
consideration of the subject has alone suggested; and 
the conclusion is derived from the consequence of the 
intimate relationship which naturally and independently 
subsists between them, that these valuable institutions 
should harmoniously co-operate ivith each other, and 
that the success and prosperity of the one should be 
viewed as the positive indication of the advancement of 
the other. By union and combination of efibrts, these 
great and good institutions will be more than ever the 
means of effecting a vast amount of good for the middle, 
the industrious, and, in short, all classes of society — an 
amount of moral, social, and m\.^ec\.\3kal Y^Ok^oss^ which 
could not have been accomp\is\ift3L xJoiom^ \5afe \sfi^sQr 
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ality of any other single-handed agency. That they 
continue to flourish and prosper a thousand times 
more abundantly than they have ever done, must 
fore be the prayer of every individual who wishes 
to his fellow-men. 

bringing this part of the essay to a close, I d^ not 
to be understood as having said a single word that 
i have a tendency to mislead any one regarding the 

object and design of life. It is not the mere acqui- 

of wealth, the mere miserly hoarding up of pounds, 
igs, and pence, I here contend for. I do not cry, 
e ! save ! save! Economise ! economise! economise!' 
y that the sensual lusts, and selfish desires, and 
lUing passions, might be the more readily grati- 
>r satiated. No, no. In order to express my own 
nents on what ought to be the great mission of 
ead them in the following valuable extract, which 
d be written in letters of gold, and engraved on 
learts of every intelligent individual : — " There is 
ng created but what is destined to perform some 
n the great work of creation. No man or woman 
ver born to do nothing — no flower that blooms, nor 
hat decks the heavens, was simply made to be of no 
,r, or to hide themselves away from the face of na- 

but rather destined to perform some particular 
The great end of life is happiness ; for all nature 
irges to this point — ^happiness based upon the moral 
itellectual powers of man, and not the mere selfish 
ires of life. Life has something more for its object 
the mere heaping together of gold. We live, but 
uld be to promote the well-being of our fellow-man 
enrich his mind with knowledge— to lead his waver- 
lotsteps to the shrine of wisdom, and. \k«<i \a ^x-a.- 
? with his /eJIow-man in seaxcYim^ a^t XJafc ^vm 
"true happiness. We live, but it \a lioX. tot ^^S^^- 
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ness — ^it is not to persecute and to wrong, but to sWeld 
and protect ; it is not to spread misery and to foster vice, 
but to cherish virtue, and to stem the impetuous torrent of 
human degradation ; and it is not for sowing the seeds of 
discord, atid nourishing the germs of chicanery, but f<Mr 
imity of action, and succouring honest}' and truth ; — ^it is 
by these means, and these alone, that we can arrive at 
perfection. Teach every man that he has a great duty 
to perform, and life has some charm for him. It is no 
longer the wearisome, dull, and monotonous thing that 
the inane would make us believe it is : then a brighter 
world opens before him, replete with loveliness. How 
great is the pleasure to those whose life is a purpose to 
spread happiness and truth amongst mankind I " 

Since writing the above, I understand that it is re- 
solved that the Government should issue annuities 
through the medium of, and in connection with, savings 
banks and parochial societies, by direction of the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, in virtue of i 
the power vested in them by the Act 3, William IV.7 
cap. 14* It is further declared that these annuities can 
only be purchased by the National Security Savinp 
Banks depositors. How far this plan which the Grovem- 
ment has prepared will be successful in securing for the 
industrious classes the benefit intended, it is not for me 
to determine ; but this I do believe, that it would have 
been preferable to have lefl the principle of Assurance, 
whether as to endowments, annuities, or any other form 
of Assurance, to its own resources, control, manage- 
ment, and means of support, and savings banks to theirs. 
The end, in my opinion, would have been sooner gained. 
There is sufficient and ample room for the operations 
and efforts of both ; and eac\i ^ovjX'^. \>^ \fe^\. to its own 
free and unrestricted liberty o^ ^cJ^ots ^^ws&^ss^V 
terference on the part of GovexiimeiA vjVs*«^«k. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



0BJECTI0K8 AHSWEBED. 

The more that the snbjeet of Life Assarance is made a matter of candid 
DTestigation and serious reflection, the more clearly will appear its daims, 
od the less satisfactory and valid mnst become the objections which have 
leen so frequently and thoughtlessly nrged as ezousea for r^ecting the oUi- 
lation which this duty so impressively enjoins. 

N answering the objections whicb have been urged 
gainst Life Assurance, all that remains of the task to 
>e now disposed of is comparatively small indeed, as I 
lave endeavoured, while passing along, to notice these 
•bjections (if objections they can be properly called) in 
he various positions and circumstances in which I have 
ound them, and on these occasions I have made it my 
tudy to the best of my ability to reply to the same* 
Ixxt in my opinion it is a mistake altogether, which 
ome of my predecessors have no doubt unwarily fallen 
Dto, by describing those obstacles and difficulties which 
ire to be found in the way, to a better appreciation of 
he benefits of Life Assurance, and the further extension 
»f its practice, as positive objections, and arranging them 
IS such, in order to have the pleasure of combating, 
•efuting, and overturning them. Whatever there may 
lave been in the infancy, or at the early introduction of 
he system of Assurance, in the shape of Jionest and 
'<msctentiou8 obfecltonSj these, with tYievi \i\^\.0T5 ^ -^xc^^^aa^ 
id present success, have all passed aYr«j \ «sA ^ ^Q&a^ 
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may now exist in this form, have dwindled doi 
mere paltry apologies, silly and senseless excuses 
an attempt at a sort of sincerity of sentiment, 
after all, it is nothing more than aflTectation. 
obstacles and difficulties do stand in the way, and 
our path, even although they are nothing more 
what they have been described, yet, so long as th 
prove fatal hinderances to the accomplishment o 
good purpose and design, they must be treated wi 
that sincerity and candour which the importance ( 
subject demands. 

In order, however, that these apologies and es 
may be more readily seen and replied to, I will e 
vour to present them as clearly and, at the same tii 
briefly as possible, in the following order : — 

First, The general indifference, a sluggish indolen 
mental inertness, which prevails in reference to the si 
of Life Assurance. 

Secondly, The propensity of putting off to a 
convenient season what ought to be done to-day, 
other words, the sin of procrastination. 

Thirdly, The wilfully blinded, self-imposed, and 
neous conceptions that exist too frequently, resp 
the providential interference of the Almighty i 
disposal and management of human aifairs. 

Foivrthly, The behef, or mistaken idea enter 
by some, that savings banks and friendly benefit so 
supersede altogether the necessity of Life Assuranc 

Fifthly, The uncharitable suspicion — the dete 
narrow-minded, and ungenerous want of confiden< 
played by those who not only reject the system 
but denounce its numerous friends and promot 
seMsh speculators. 
iSixthly, The impression tViaX. v^otYm^TaKo. ^t'^ 
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to avail themselves of the provision contemplated by 
the system of life Assurance. 

I believe that, as far as I have been able to discover, 
these six propositions embrace and contain the whole 
obstacles and hinderances to a wider spread of the appli- 
cation of the system of Life Assurance. They do not 
merit the dignity of being called objections ; an objec- 
tion presupposes there is some ground to object or 
reclaim, while, in the present instance, there is not a 
shadow of ground to rest upon. On each one of these 
propositions a chapter might easily be penned, and the 
subject after all would not be exhausted. However, this 
is not what is intended here; I will only remind the 
attentive reader what has already been said on each as 
they presented themselves to our notice in the preceding 
pages. In the meantime, I will only make one or two 
remarks, and these shall be addressed to the objectors 
themselves. 

To the indifferent and indolent I would say, awake 
iom your indifference and remissness on a subject that 
iustly demands your immediate attention and activity. 
Fhe question is pressing and personal. Are you pre- 
pared to listen to the claims of your wife and your 
children, and the dictates of reason and conscience? 
[f so, then at once manifest the sincerity of your con- 
viction by a ready compliance with the duty now 
recommended. 

To such as are practically committing the sin of pro- 
Tostination, what do you want more to urge you to 
iecision of conduct? Eemember, that while you are 
»yaiting for a more favourable opportunity, accident may 
)vertake you, and the season of regret and disappoint- 
nent may foJJow, when all that will 1q^ M\. ^N*')^ Xi'i nSc^r. 
itter accusation of conscience, "|^TOc\a\mvc\^ NJci\a ^^^^^ 
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that you had the opportunity and you embraced 
and now it is for ever beyond your reach. 

To the wilftilly blinded in reference to the dea 
providence : Why do you continue to be so ? 
you not read the lessons which Scripture and exp 
teach on this point, that it is only in the use 
means which the Almighty has placed withii 
power the promise of success depends? Whi 
continue to reject such means, you are positiv 
jecting His counsel, and presumptuously bidding d 
alike to His decree and authority. 

Are you a believer in the doctrine that savings 
and friendly societies are quite sufficient for a 
require ? Then, if you are, you are certainly mii 
These may assist and help you in a variety of wa) 
with reference to a provision for your family at 
they will be only trifling assistance indeed. 

Do you belong to the class of the uncharitat 
suspicious? Then recollect that the system ( 
Assiu*ance is as free from all grounds of suspici( 
doubt, as any commercial institution you may be di 
to embark in; and the parties intrusted with 
direction and management, are as honourable, 
worthy, as clear in the understanding, and as i 
in their dealings, as any other class of individua 
could possibly mention. There is no need for su 
or mistrust here. Remember, if you remain ir 
present state of mind, your wife and your little on( 
yet have seriously to regret your groundless app 
sions and fears, at a time when all regret will be w 
ing and worse than useless. 

Are you also some of the number who thir^ 

working men cannot affoxd Vi ^^^ iot «k \isfe Ms 

policj ? I am sorry fox youi erxot* \ 'W?^ 
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prored to a demonstration, that there are thousands and 
b Irandreds of thousands, who, if they only attend to what 
has been said to them on this subject, are perfectly able 
to do all that is required. 

In one word, I would now solemnly request every one 
ibo would at any time be tempted to give expression 
to any of the above excuses or apologies, before doing 
M) first to ask himself if conscience approves of his 
ecmduct, or whispers in his ear he is right ? 



i6a» 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



CONCLUSION. 



" Remember, life is but a shadow : 
Its date is bat the immediate breath ve draw ; 
Nor have we security for a second gale. 
Ten thousand accidents in ambush lie, 
To crush the frail and fickle tenement, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands be run." 



In bringing my observations on Life Assuran( 
close, I cannot do better than briefly recapitu 
various arguments which have been brought ur 
^dew in the preceding chapters. 

The nature and tendency of Life Assurance pr 
our mind an expanded and enlightened view of o 
tion to, and our dependence on, one another, as e 
of one common family ; and they especially ins 
in the more useful lesson, that no man can live 
self or for himself alone, but that, in some mea 
positively becomes his brother's keeper. And t 
supply him with the best instructions how he : 
come his brother's keeper in the easiest, most pr** 
convenient, and economical method that can p(^ 
adopted. 

The origin and "history oi Ia^ ks^xjcfax:^^^^ ^ 
they have been briefly, smd, ^oxx^'Oisss, 'vkv^vs^ 
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soled, yet nevertheless present many cheering and en- 
sonraging reflections to every one who may be connected 
with, or interested in, its future success and prosperity. 
The capabilities and uses to which it is now applied, can- 
not fail to afford to the most casual observer the liveliest 
satisfaction and delight, when he reflects that a scheme 
80 ill-digested and limited at first, should, in the space of 
icarcely one centiuy, be destined to occupy so proud a 
position among the foremost agencies employed for the 
amelioration of mankind. 

I would ask, who can sit down deliberately, and pa- 
tiently examine the importance of this subject — ^as it 
concerns man personally, by inciting him to habits of 
prudence, forethought, economy, and sobriety — as it re- 
^es to his family and other dependents, by inspiring 
sentiments of friendship, union, and love, and stimulating 
to a himdred good acts of duty, kindness, and affection 
"•--as it affects society in general, by raising the morals, 
improving the health, promoting sanitary reform — ^in 
Rescuing from degradation and crime, and in thus reliev- 
ttig the honest industry of the nation from an accumu- 
lated load of taxation, — ^who, I ask again, can glance at 
the subject in all these relationships, without being ready 
to acknowledge its superlative importance ? 

The duty and obligations which it addresses to every 
Qaan, whatever be his rank or condition in life, but more 
Specially to that individual who is properly interested 
Ifb the future welfare, comfort, and happiness of his wife 
imd children, must at once become clear and imperative, 
l^^beoever he considers and examines the moral and sacred 
l|tfiaraoter of the motives which they plainly suggest. 
Ihe directions which have been fiurnished to all, and 
•BTticularly to those who are impressed m\k iVia w^^<i&- 
1^ (xf adopting such a step, are sVdo^X^, ^"awx^ «qSl 
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|)ointed, and they cannot possibly be mistaken ; neithei 
can any individual plead ignorance on the ground « 
not knowing how an Assurance may be safely and se 
curely effected. The benefits to be derived from a com 
pliance with this duty, have been fully set forth in th 
happy experience of such families, whose relatives hav 
had the prudence and forethought to provide the blea 
ings which the system is calculated to afford ; while, o 
the other hand, the evils of procrastination have bee 
exemplified in the fatal experience of those who a 
always wavering between two opinions, and by th 
means have succeeded in losing the opportunity I 
waiting till a more convenient season. See that il 
warnings which such cases lamentably teach, be not alti 
gether lost upon you. The middle as well as the indu 
trious classes of society have been urgently addressed ( 
this subject, and each, I trust, have been made to fe 
the responsibility under which they are laid, in the i 
spective spheres or positions in life which they may 1 
or are already called to occupy. And this not only f 
themselves, but by all the influence they can conmiao 
see that others are induced to copy their example, 
this respect, every man is his brother's keeper. FemJ 
influence has been invoked to forward and promote t 
cause of Life Assurance, and I am persuaded it has i 
been invoked in vain. Life Assurance is emphatica 
the cause of mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, 
is not too much to expect and solicit from them th 
interference and help. All who feel as they ought to 
in this matter, will readily recognise it to be their di 
and privilege to engage in the work with their wh 
heart and mind. Assurance, as an eligible mode of ; 
refitment, has been, xeconcvccifew^^^ \.o lall^NlsLQ are inqri 
iDg the way for a conveniexvX. aiA ^^c>ax^ TCka'OftjA ^ 
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ploying their surplus capital I hope they have been 
satisfied with the propriety of the advice here given. 
Savings banks and the practice of Assurance have been 
impartially compared and contrasted with each other, 
and the result of the comparison appears to be the neces- 
sity that exists of assisting and helping each other, while, 
at the same time, each should be lefl to its own indepen- 
dent field of action. Objections, excuses, and apologies 
have all been examined and carefully replied to, and I 
hope they have been successfully put aside. This, then, 
brings me down to my present observation, which is, 
that however deficient I may have proved myself for the 
task undertaken, I hope I will be permitted to say, that 
I have endeavoured to perform it with perfect sincerity, 
and with all the ability I possess. 

Having addressed the manufacturer, tradesman, the 
professional gentleman, the literary student, the employer 
and the employed, the young, middle aged, and the old, 
the female as well as the male, the Assured as well as 
those who have not become such — ^in a word, the great 
mass of the people, it will not be out of place, or deemed 
presumptuous, here to address a few concluding remarks 
to the whole body of Life Assurance officials themselves. 

To all who are such, I would say you have an im- 
portant work intrusted to your care ; and it is for you 
to consider how this work is to be most faithfully 
and successfully done. Your work may be frequently 
difficult, perplexing, and trjdng ; but, nevertheless, it is 
aoble, benevolent, and praiseworthy ; and with your 
diligence, patience, perseverance — with union and com- 
bination of effort — and, above all, having honour and 
sincerity of purpose, and fidelity and integrity of action, 
j^ou are furnished with the most cheering ^\id QA\JKfei^\Sij^ 
'uarantee that your object will "b^ ^-oMi^^ «sA •^<5^^is.^2w- 
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hours abundantly rewarded. In the prosecutio: 
onerous and highly responsible calling, you '\ 
well to reflect that you have enemies to encou 
stacles to surmount, difliculties to be got over, 
to guard against, rivals to conciliate, compe 
struggle with, accidents to rujffle your temper, di 
ments and reverses to try your faith and paral 
energies. It will be well, moreover, to remem 
you are surrounded by countless thousands of i 
spectators. You have the clear and discernic 
the pubhc press upon you, and you have the 
voice of an enlightened public opinion to regar 
is ever ready to become your accuser and judge 
all these, however, you have nothing to fear, s( 
you acquit yourselves manfully for the contest 
a single eye to the benefit of your fellow-me 
present, and to generations yet unborn, with i 
zealous co-operation, with forbearance, genero: 
friendship, and with integrity and honour, you 
be able to fulfil aright the important duties whi( 
dence has assigned you. 

To agents I would address a few words of er 
ment, if not of advice. I am aware that not 
them require this very much indeed. Advic 
many cases, is much easier given than take] 
readier prescribed than practised ; and it not unfi 
happens, that this cheap and convenient com; 
administered in abundant supplies, when more 
tial tokens of encouragement and support are n 
but scrupulously withheld. To you, then, I would 
every degree of sympathy of feeling, that althoi 
work is many times one of a pecuharly trying 
iieartening descriptiou — ^aXt\iavx^\^Ss\x\x&\.Via.t ' 
of individuals like yourselves \i«^^ \i^^\)tvfeM ^ 
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»lled in a respectable and well-established Assurance 
•ciet}''s books, and have been admitted to all the rank, 
Dnour, and status of duly accredited and " advertised 
7«nte," yet, after all, they have never been anything more ; 
id, in course of time, the duties of the appointment have 
een neglected, prospectuses, tables, and reports have 
een swept from the desk and the coimter, and consigned 
) a dusty comer in the lumber-room as altogether worth- 
iss. That such should be the fact, in too many cases, is 
ainfully correct. To witness it, however, has ceased — 
> the initiated at least — ^to be a matter of surprise or 
stonishment. WTiy should it be otherwise, when it is 
emembered that your labours and endeavours at best 
lust be vigorous, long-continued, and well-persevered 
3, before they become either proportionally or properly 
awarded ? Your advances are met with coldness and 
eserve — ^your entreaties with scorn — ^your anxiety with 
idiflference — your zeal with apathy — your visits as 
roublesome — ^your subject as borish — ^your perseverance 
awarded with fair promises never to be performed — 
roposals often looked over and over, considered and 
econsidered, and yet never carried into effect— corre- 
pondence with the office still continued, but every day 
ecoming more irksome and impleasant. Thus month 
fter month passes away, until the so-called agent becomes 
iscouraged, perplexed, and tormented — money ex- 
ended, precious time wasted, opportunity neglected and 
)st, and no good done. Then, in a paroxysm of cha- 
rin, disappointment, and rage, the agency is thrown 
verboard and abandoned for ever — ^his attention is di- 
ected to some other calling, where the prospects are 
righter and clearer, and a more immediate and substan- 
a] reward will he got for his servicer. It '"vs ^ xftSfcX*'^^ 
86 of all those who may be temij^Xfe^ Vi wi\. "vst. «a.^ ^ 
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manner, that these pages have been written, and I ti 
they may be of service in enabling you to overcome 
difficulties and obstacles, no matter how numerous i 
formidable, in the prosecution of your arduous i 
praiseworthy calling. Others, like yoiu^ves, have 1 
to struggle long ; but in the end they have been able 
surmount them all ; and they are now sitting down, € 
joying the pleasure and gratification of a successful t 
umph. If you think or expect that success will be eitl 
speedily or easily gained, you will be sure to be deceiv 
and disappointed. Arm yourselves for the warfare, a: 
equip yourselves for the combat ; be furnished with 
the arguments, and supplied with all the matters-of-fi 
which can be collected from prospectuses, tables, repor 
and every other source of information within the coi 
pass of your power to secure, in order that you may 
intimately conversant with the subject and the work 
which you are engaged, so as to be able to show it 
be the duty, as well as the privilege, of every one wi 
whom you come in contact, to become a subscriber of 
lAfe Assurance society. Above all, be sure to rememl: 
that you will never be able to make any great progK 
in this undertaking, until you are thoroughly imbu 
with the conviction, that it is a great moral as well as 
social reformation that you are engaged in carrying o 
ward, and that the principal reward you have to la 
forward to, is the pleasure and delight of accomplish! 
these grand and good designs, more than all the } 
cuniary recompense that you can ever receive foryo 
labour ; and, moreover, in proportion as these feelin 
and motives reign predominant in your mind, wiU 
the prospect and hope of your continued perseverant 
and the best guarantee oi -yovrc \]\\!\K^aX& ^m<c^^:s^ 
I have endeavoiired, to t\ie\>esXo^m^ ^^x.-^^W 
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n your hands a valuable " Assistant " and fellow- 
u-er in the same good cause. Send it out before you, 

it always with you, circulate it well around you, 
it, and recommend its perusal to all with whom you 
be brought into contact, and for whose welfare and 
)erity you are eai-nestly interested. I sincerely 

that it will prove to be not only a silent, but a 
and effectual pioneer in preparing the way before 
; and let every one who is likely, or whose duty it is, 
jcome a Life Assurance policy-holder, have a perusal 

; and, after it is perused, be sure to follow up the 
^ct by an immediate and practical application of the 

by securing, if possible, his hearty consent to be- 
; one. 

The Assistant " is emphaticidly yours, in the widest 
ptation of the term. Be sure to use it well, as for 
purpose it is now placed in your hands, and com- 
3d to your care. 

I conclusion, my readers, what can I say more to 
ce you to engage in an undertaking so laudable and 
>eworthy? From the views which have been pre- 
3d before you, the duties which have been so clearly 
impressively addressed to your consciences, the bene- 
md advantages that have been so faithfully detailed 
illustrated, I find myself utterly unable to add any- 
5 more to incite you to a ready and cheerful per- 
lance of your duty. One word more, and I have 
). If you are fathers, possessing that natural affec- 

for your offspring — ^if you are husbands, burning 

pure and holy devotion for her whom you can 
tfully call your own — if you are sons, who, under the 
idence of God, are united to aged, honest, but indi- 

parents, and to whom youi xiiiex^cXfe^ x^^s^ss^^SiL 
i be the greatest possible cakbjniX.^ — ^i ^<3v\- «^^ 
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brothers, to whom is consigned the care and protec 
of your more youthful but orphan sisters — ^if you 
either parents, husbands, sons, or brothers, in each 
all of these relationships of life, I now call upon you, 
all that is pure in affection, sacred in duty, and peac 
in obedience, to give this subject your earliest and 
consideration ; and having seriously considered the i 
ter, be prompt in decision, and active in the executio 
your designs, so that you may yet, with the blessin 
Providence, be able to secure, to the extent of 3 
ability, the future provision for your nearest and dea 
relations, which the dictates of reason, the sure voic 
conscience, the injunctions of your Creator, the clain: 
your families, the hoiioiu: of the church, and the nec< 
ties of the state, demand and expect at your band. 

Header, farewell t If any word of mine 
Shall Boothe your spirit, or revive your mind, 
Inspire fresh feelings, purify their flow, 
Or shed a sanheam o'er some hour of woe; 
I'll then rejoice that yours has been the gain^ 
My triumph won-^nw have yon read in vain I 
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Three VolumeR, Super-royal 8vo, cloth, lettered, £4; or in 
Nine quarterly divisions, 10«. 6(i. each. 
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SIXTH THOUSAND. 



The New 
UNIVERSAL, ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND 

PRONOUNCING 

DICnOlTABT OE THE ENGLISH LANGITAGE, 

EMBRACINO ALL THE TERMS USED IN 

ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE, 

In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo, containing upwards of 1000 
pages each. Cloth, lettered, 428., or in half morocco, 508. 
TUs Work may be had also in Forty Is. Monthly Farts. 

The rapid strides made of late years in the Arts, Sciences, 
md Manufactures, have occasioned the introduction into our 
language of a vast number of new words, some of them im- 
ported from various foreign languages, others coined to name 
new inventions or discoveries, to suit the ideas of the inventor. 
This extension of language renders all th^Dictionaries extant 
incomplete, and, in a great degree, valueless : a new English 
Dictionary was, therefore, absolutely required, — one which 
should embrace all that has been previously collected in our 
best Dictionaries, with the addition of a vast amount of new 
matter. 

** The Work before ns fills up a decided desideratam In the English Lan- 
guage. He would indeed be most nnreasonable who did not own the debt due 
to the author in grivlng us the singular information of the Traveller, the deep 
teaming of the Divine, the curious play of the Philologists, tha SQ.<w!l!iQ,t 
delSnitiona of the Ifathematieian, the technical ton&a ci \}tA vLvccoiv^xavt^ 
the terminology of the Naturalist, the n©w\y-!oTm^ VxAVcwm«!Q.\9^ <A ^^ 
M"^^'^°! ^ e^otle science of the Herald, and the a^Mltn&M VoSaTO*»«tt. «. 
tbePbyalologiaV'^Ifffu, Quarterly Btmeio, Jonwiry, !»« . 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND MAPS, 



THE MODEEN ATLAS OF THE WOBLD. 

Sirft/ Elephant ifo Mnpt. A new and very exteruirely improved edlh 
tionj frith a most voluminous Tabular Index^ recollaied, Tkepktet 
are all correcttd up to the present titne. This extended and enlarged 
Volume, although greatly increased in beauty and value, is iMf 
altered in price. 

Kach Map is accompanied by two large pages of Greographiealy 
Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive Letterpress (by tha 
late P. Mi:i)iE, Ksq.)» the whole being equal to 720 pages of 
an octavo volume ; and the Work is rendered complete by tbs 
valuable and copious Consulting Alphabetical Grazotteer Indo 
of nearly 60,000 Names of Places, with their Latitudes and 
Longitudes, and the number of the Map iu which each place 
is to bo found ; the whole forming a treatise on the positioD, 
Geogrnphical, Statistical, and Political, of all the Nations and 
People on the face of the Earth— combining a vast amount of 
Folid useful Information with great Pictorial beauty. The 
Maps in this Atlas are printed on a peculiarly fine-toned paper 
(maile expressly for the work), the effect of which is, that all 
the lines and letters appear to the eye as thrown out in bold 
relief. 

FuU-coIouredy in Ilalf-bound TurJcey Morocco^ Gilt Edges, PaU/d 

Binding,— Price £2. Us, Gd, 

TJiose who prefer to take the Work in a periodical /brm, maypwrdum 

it in 2-1 monthly parts at 2s, each. 



coiLnrs' NEW atlas of the eabth. 

Sixty-one beautifully engraved and colonrod Maps, with 70,000 
references, and an Introductory Treatise on PhysicfdG^gmpbyi 
by R. MuDiE. This book is intended as an extension of the 
College Atlas, and is well adapted as a general geographiflll 
reference for the home circle. — Half morocco, 42*. 



GILBEBT'S EAMILT ATLAS, 

Imperial 4to, 

Containing Thirty handsome Maps, richly coloured, corrected 

up to the present time, from the most authentic souroei of 

in/brmation, and an Index, oi 'SLe,i«,T^iiCA \.c^ \Vi<^ L&tltadef nii 

Longitudes of 25,000 Placea. 'Be«v^<&* ^^UU^ «sA\\A<!&^ 

contains an Introductory Tieatift^ on ^V^»sM^<^ft»^»=^^^ 

the late R. Mudie. ,. -o -u ^ ^j 

:^andsormly Jiound,unth Patent I«dWR«»>«B«'^-'''"' 



PUBLISHED BT H. G. COLUN&L 



SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 



THE COLLEGE ATLAS, 

Large Imperial 8ro, 

Ii admitted to be the best, and, at the same time, the cheapest 
Atlas published for Educational purposes. It is composed 
;tf Thirty handsome Maps, distinctly coloured, Comparative 
i Scales, and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes of 25,000 places. It also contains a Plate of the Moun- 
tfuns, Waterfalls, and Rivers in each hemisphere, so drawn as 
io exhibit at one view their comparative importance. 

Strongly Bounds toith Patent India-HvJbber Back, — 12«. 

This Atlas is largely adopted by our leading Schools and Colleges. 
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SEVENTH THOUSAND. 



GILBEET'S JTJNIOE ATLAS, 

Large Imperial Sro, 

Is a Selection from " The College Atlas," and contains Eleven 
Maps, with a corresponding Index to 9,000 places. It is 
admirably adapted for the lower forms, preparatory to the 
introduction of ^' The College Atlas." 

Strongly Bounds toith f^atent India-Bvlh r Bach — 5«. 6d, 



THE EMIGEATION ATLAS, 

By W. Hughes, Esq., F.G.S., 

Consisting of Ten Maps, most accurately laid down, and so 
coloured as to forcibly illustrate the descriptive matter at the 
beginning, wherein is stated the length, time, and cost of the 
various passages, with class of labour required in the several 
Colonies ; also, full information on the Gold Regions of Cali- 
fornia and Australia up to the present time. — Price 2$. 6d. 
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COLLIirS' POCKET OEDXTAXTCE BAILWAT 

ATLAS, 

Forty becnUi/id Engraved and Coloured Maps^ 

Giving all the RailwajB in operation, an^lV^ ^v&\.yW5.\. Y^^^^^s^ 
7f each County with its immediate ive\^^a\iQ!vji^Q^^ ^'st '^ 
lilea round, 

Morocco Tucky GKU JEclges.— t>«. 



CATALOOUS OF BOOKS AHD HAPS, 



(MLLHSrS* TJHDESTBOTABLE OUTLINE KAPS, 

21 X 17, prmUdon ClotK-paper, wcerramted to hear ink and odkwr 



6(2. each. 



Eabterit Hevisphese. 


Europe. 


Western Hemisphebe. 


Asia. 


England. 


Africa. 


Ireland. 


America. 


Scotland. 


Palestine. 



Each Map has a List of the principal Places to be inserted, 
with their Latitudes and Longitudes, so that the Pupil, while 
engaged in filling up his Map, will be working out a most im- 
portant Geographical lesson. 

COILIHS* CONTINENTAL TBAVELLINO HAPS 

ov 
EUROPE, FRANCE, 

BELGIUM, PRUSSIA ; 

Showing all the Lines of Railway ; with Copious Index o 

Distances. 
Coloured^ and lined with Cloth in Case for Pockety 1$, each. 



COLLINS' EMIOBANT'S UAF, 

FuH Coloured^ and in Case for Pockety Is, 

Accompanied with full instructions as to Length and Cost ' 
Passage, time consumed, and class of Labour required at ea( 
Place ; also, all necessary information on the Gold Regions. 
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THE NEW BBITISH ATLAS. 

A splendid Library Volume, containing a complete set 
County Maps, on which are accurately laid down all the Ra 
roads and Stations, Gties, Towns, most considerable Yillag< 
Parks, Rivers, Canals, Roads, &c. &c., preceded by Gene; 
Maps of England, Ireland, S>col\a.Tv9t, a^w^ ^«t^iJa. ^svi Sot: 
Wales. The whole carefuWy T>tawTv,^^^^«-^^^%^^^^^^'s^ 
Hdf-bound itforocco. Elegant— £a. *i«. 



PUBLISHED BY H. G. COLLINS. 



COLinrS' SIXPENNY COUNTY HAPS, 

Fvll Coloured^ and Folded in Case for Pockety 

3, in addition to all the Railroads being accurately laid 
to the present time, all the Coach Roads, Canals, Bonn- 
of Divisions, Hundreds, and Parishes, are carefully 
L to scale ; and also the number of Members each place 
is, with the various polling-places being severally shown. 
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&SATE HEAPS FOR SCHOOLS & TEAi 

In Sheets — Price 6d. Coloured, 
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SOHOOL-BOOM AND COTTirnirO-EOVS 



THE WOBU) in Hemisphraei, 
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THE WOBUI, Hrrcator, 4, 5 >C 3. 
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COLLINS' LONDON AND ENT 

WiiA 3000 Slreel References, 
A nawly-engTaved Map, emlirttcing a wider exlw 
hillierto publieheil, Bhoiring all the Lines of 1 
In Case far Pociel, 1», ; or Do, Coloured, lined with ( 
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